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Noam Chomsky lectures on “Self” 


BY JOE GROSSBERG 
News-Letter Staff 


On Monday evening, renowned 
societal commentator and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology linguis- 
tics professor Noam Chomsky deliv- 
ered his lecture “Ourselves as The 
Other” in the Glass Pavilion before a 
crowd of over 300. 

The speech was the sixth Sidney 
W. Mintz Lecture in Anthropology, 
honoring the Johns Hopkins profes- 
sor of the same name, and marked 
the first such talk not by an anthro- 
pologist. 

This year’s lecture is of particular 
significance because Mintzis retiring 
and will be bestowed Emeritus status. 

The aim of the Mintz Lectures isto 
give “a better perspective on issues 
that are dear to anthropologists,” said 
Michel-Rolph Trouillot, Chair of 
JHU’s anthropology department. 

.~ Chomsky’s talk would touch on 
topics of particular interest to Johns 
Hopkins’ anthropologists: both 


Published since 1896 by the students of The Johns Hopkins University 


and “Other” 


Mintz and Trouillot are renown for 
their work on the Caribbean and, said 
the latter, “mentions of ‘others’ make 
anthropologists salivate.” 

Trouillot then introduced 
Chomsky, whom he called “one of 
the most extraordinary and proyoca-: 
tive minds of this century.” 

“I want to speak about the prob- 
lem of understanding ourselves,” said 
Chomsky. 

One of the greatest shortcomings 
of United States foreign policy, which 
Chomsky has frequently criticized, is 
that itis quick to condemn others but 
loathe to denounce its own failures, 
he said. 

Instead, said Chomsky, such is- 
sues are removed from the public dis- 
course. He cited the example of El 
Salvador, where United States human 
rights violations were scarcely men- 
tioned by the mainstream media. 

“That terrible decade of the 1980s 
opened with the murder of an arch- 
bishop and ended with the slaughter 

Continued on Page A5 
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Chomsky, far left, chats with Hopkins professor Sidney Mintz. 


‘Advisors coordinate majors fair 


‘BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


Johns Hopkins hosted its first an- 


nual majors fair on Wednesday to 
‘inform students about the various 
‘programs that the university has to 


- Offer. 


The fair, hosted by the Krieger 
— School of Arts & Sciences, was coor- 
te, dinated by the office of Academic 
‘Advising. Every major, from Biology 


to Women’s Studies, was represented. 


“The fair was organized by Aca- 
stated Bianca 
Theisen, of the German Department, 
“to familiarize students with majors 
-orminorsand to introduce these stu- 
dents to courses offered for next year. 
The fair is geared towards those 
students who have not yet declared a 


demic Advising,” 


major.” she added. 


“This fair is an effort to aid our 
Pre-Major advising program,” states 
Dr. Richard Sanders of Academic Ad- 


vising. 


Students in the School of Arts & 
Sciences are not allowed to declare 
their major upon entrance to the uni- 


versity. 


One of the reasons behind this 
policy is to allow students the oppor- 
tunity to take classes in all divisions 
ofthe university without committing 
them toa specific department orma- 


jor. 


According to Dr. Sanders, the ma- 


jors fair washeld to meet several goals. 


Atthe fair, the students were given 

_ the opportunity to meet with faculty 
membersin the various departments. 
Dr. Sanders hopes that students 
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Freshmenandsophomores sought information on different majors from 


Academic Advising staff members. 


take the opportunity to discover 
majors and minors they did not 
know that Hopkins offered. 

According to Dr. Sanders, the 
fair was held the week before pre- 
registration, a period when students 
register for next semester’s classes, 
so that students could meet with 
faculty représentatives to discuss 
their individual education pro- 
grams. 

“At Hopkins, you have arespon- 
sibility to do your own educating,” 
states Dr. Bob Horner of the Biol- 
ogy Department. Horner hoped to 
expose students interested ina Biol- 
ogy major to the importance of tak- 


ing writing courses. Horner hopes 
that by introducing science majors to 
courses offered by the department of 
philosophy and other humanity ar- 
eas, students will receive a more well- 
rounded Hopkins education. The 
Whiting School of Engineering was 
represented at the majors fair as well. 

According to Dr. Sanders many 
Arts & Sciences majors are interested 
in the Entrepreneurship and Busi- 
ness minor offered by school of Engi- 
neering. 

According to Bonnie Duggins, an 
Engineering school representative, 
students find the engineering minors 
often compliment their education. 


Drama critic joins Odyssey series 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
News-Letter Staff 


Robert Breustein, drama criticand 
director, as well as professor of En- 
glish at Harvard University, spokeon 


Wednesday, November 5 as part of 


the Odyssey Media Forum series. 


In line with the series’ theme of 
“Meet the Critics,” Breustein spoke 


z extensively about the role of the critic 





in the theater. He stressed two main 
problems with modern criticism: 
First, that critics are uneducated 
about the artistic process, and, sec- 
-ondly, that the critic’s judgment car- 
ries too much esteem in determining 
the fate of productions. 

Breustein said that many critics 
believe wrongly that “their sole obli- 
gation is to give their opinion” of a 
production. While he allows that 

“some judgement is necessary,” 
Breustein said that in taking this 
stand, critics actasa “consumer guide 
to tourists,” rather than offering an 
insightful critique of a piece of art. 

A factor that has led criticism in 
this direction, according to Breustein, 
is that critics often do not have any 
training in theater, and, at times, do 
not have training in any of the arts. 

These critics have “come up 
through the ranks of a newspaper 
through other disciplines” and are 
not prepared to offer criticism of the 
theater, he said. - 

Breustein.said that while it is an 
acceptable purpose of criticism to 
“help people choose a play,” the pri- 
mary function of criticism has been 
lost to this purpose. The primary 
function of the critic, Breustein said, 
is to lend “educated and enthusiastic 
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support” to the theater. Breustein 
stressed that this is increasingly im- 
portant in our modern era, as audi- 
ences are hesitant to explore new ar- 
eas of theater. The function of the 
critic, he stated, “is to lead people 


‘into areas they do not knowanything 


about.” 

Breustein acknowledged his 
awareness of the increase in power of 
the media theater critics. He said that 
the decrease in funding for the arts 
has weakened art directors and 
strengthened critics. 

Breustein believes that this has 
corrupted the media and spoke spe- 
cifically about the power of The New 
York Times critics to “determine 
whethera play continues or not.” This 
abuse of power, Breustein said, has 
“done an injustice to the arts.” 
Breustein added that theater critics 
lack the education and consistent 


point of view that would allow them 


to make such influential judgements, 

Breustein participated in a one 
hour question-and-answer session 
following his thirty minute presenta- 


tion. During the hour, audience mem- 


bers were given the chance to ask 

Breustein questions relevant to the 

evening’s topic. Many of these ques- 
Continued on ia pane 
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E-mail O.K. 


BY EDWARD FENSTER 
News-Letter Staff 


Homewood Academic Comput- 
ing says it has revived 
Jhmail.hcef.jhu.edu, the primary pro- 
cessor of electronic mail on the 
Homewood campus. 

Actually a cluster of three com- 
puters that electronically appear as 
one, }imail had been overwhelmed 
by e-mail over the last three weeks, 
occasionally loosing or delaying both 


incoming and outgoing messages.~ 


The delays and failures occurred while 
technicians were trying to upgrade 
the servers to make them five times 
faster, HAC says. 

Jhmail is responsible for all mail 
sent to e-mail aliases, or 
username@jhu.edu, and all mail sent 
to or from HAC’s Jhunix and Jhuvms 
servers. When working, Jhmail pro- 
cesses about three million messages a 
month. 
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Use of undergrad 
TAs raises debate 


BY GIANNA ABRUZZO 
News-Letter Staff 


Departments in both the Krieger 
School of Arts and Science and the 
Whiting School of Engineering em- 
ploy undergraduate students to lead 
sections, to grade assignment and to 
grade exams. 

How much influence undergradu- 
ate TA’s have on their peers’ grades is 
inconsistent among the departments 
that choose to employ them. Anditis 
a question up for debate by univer- 
sity adminstrators who are slowly be- 
coming aware of the extent of the 
situation. 

“Up until now, we did not know 
much about it [undergraduate 
TA’s],” says Associate Dean of Aca- 
demic Advising for the School of Arts 
and Sciences Martha Roseman. 
Roseman and Interim Dean of Engi- 
neering Charles Westgate said, sepa- 
rately, that they are trying to collect 
information on the issue. 

Employing undergraduates to as- 
sist professors and help students as 
tutors is “appropriate,” says 
Westgate, “but as far as undergradu- 
ates grading and evaluating, it’s nota 
good practice.” 

Roseman feels undergraduates 
should be doing no more than assist- 
ing professors or tutoring peers. She 
asks,“Are they grading papers? Are 
they going over homework?” 

The role of undergraduate TA’s 
varies with each class. There are no 
university-wide policies that keep 
track of the duties of the undergradu- 
ate TA's, the number of undergradu- 
ate TA's, how they are selected, how 
much they are paid, or what training 
they receive. Comparing four depart- 
ments that employ 64 undergraduate 
TA's combined shows that, in gen- 
eral, undergraduates are selected in- 
formally by professors. Undergradu- 
ate TA stipends range from $800 to 
$1,900 for the semester. Students are 
not always majoring in the area they 


are assisting, but all have previously 
taken and done well in the class they 
LA: 

“Having undergraduate TA's 
would be a non-issue if all the TA's 
were getting the same training,” says 
Associate Dean of Academic Affairs 
Timothy Barbari. 

While graduate student TA's do 
recieve training, undergraduates do 
not. In every respect, more formal 
procedures hold for graduate student 
TA's. Graduate students are enrolled 
as either teaching assistants, research 
assistants, or lab assistants, and their 
stipend is dependent on the work they 
do. Those graduate students who are 
enrolled as TA'sare often planning to 
teach in the future. 

“We're training future teachers,” 
says Associate Dean of Undergradu- 
ate Research Stuart Leslie, who, along 
with Douglas Green, Associate Dean 
of Research of the Whiting School, 
runs a TA orientation and various 
workshops throughout the year for 
graduate students. The half-day ori- 
entation, mandatory for all new 
graduate student TA's, provides an 
overview of duties and expectations 
and gives new TA's the opportunity 
to meet with the faculty members with 
whom they will be working. “It’s a 
somewhat formal way to get some 
level ofinstruction before [the gradu- 
ate students] are given the text book 
and roll call and are standing in front 
of the class,” says Green. 

New to TA training is a handbook 
compiled and edited by the Graduate 
Representation Organization that ex- 
plains everything from how to con- 
trol disruptive classes to how to effec- 
tively run a discussion session. The 
bookis distributed to all graduate stu- 
dents who are teaching. 

Undergraduates who serveas TA's 
do not have a handbook, and they 
have not been invited to the orienta- 
tion event. “We haven’t opened it up 
to undergraduates, mostly because 

Continued on Page A5 





JHU stops controversial research 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


In a reversal of policy, the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institute an- 
nounced in an article in The Balti- 
more Sun, October 24 that it would 
remove the use of placebos in experi- 
ments researching the effect of re- 
duced short-term exposure to AZT 
on mother-child transmission of the 
AIDS virus. 

The debate revolves around 15 
studies conducted over thelast 5 years 
in several third-world countries, in- 
cluding Cote d'Ivoire, Uganda, Tan- 
zania,. South Africa, Malawi, 
Thaliand, Ethiopia, Burkina Faso, 
Zimbabwe, Kenya and the Domini- 
can Republic. 


Johns Hopkins researchers have 


helped plan several of the projects, 9 
of which are sponsored by the U.S. 


Government, through the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) and the 
Center for Disease Control (CDC). 

Johns Hopkins researchers had 
previously maintained thatthey could 
“not determine if scaled down AZT 
was effective without comparing it to 
the absence of therapy—a placebo.” 
Since local standards of treatment for 
HIV-infected pregnant women were 
negligible, the use of placebos would 
“result in the most rapid, accurate 
and reliable answer to the question of 
the value of intervention being stud- 
ied,” according to the article. 

But the university altered its pla- 
cebo policy after coming under heavy 
criticism from several groups in the 
medical community. 

In an editorial in the New England 
Journal of Medicine on September 18, 
Dr. Marcia Angell criticized the use 
of dummy pills on a control group of 


HIV-infected mothers. 

She argued that long term expo- 
sure to AZT had already been proven 
to be an effective method of combat- 
ting mother-child transmission of 
HIV. 

By using placebos, Hopkins re- 
searchers knowingly denied these 
women proper, effective treatment, 
she said. 

Angell pointed out that the re- 
searchers violated the ethical prin- 
ciples both the Helsinki Declaration 
of the World Health Organizationand 
the United States Department of 
Health and Human Services, which 
require that “every human subject 
receive protection at least equivalent 
to that in the sponsoring country,” in 
this case the United States. “Many 
studies are done in the Third World 
that simply could not be done in the 

Continued on Page AS 





Hopkins professors win awards 


BY DMITRI VARZARMIS 
News-Letter Staff 


On November 3, two Hopkins pro- 
fessors were recognized for their 
achievements in the teaching and re- 
searching realms. The Presidential 
Early Career Award for Scientists and 
Engineers was awarded to Cila 
Herman forher work in heat-transfer 


enhancement, and Trisha Van Zandt - 


was accredited for her work with 
Mathematical Models of Memory and 
quae 

Both researchers described feel- 
ings of relief at having received the 
“anne 

' “Getting funding for research is 
‘very difficult for a person at my stage 


_of my career. This will certainly help 


mea lot,” emphasized VanZandt, an 


assistant professor of psychology at 


Hopkins. Professor Van Zandt was 


oe { 
\ 
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honored for her work in research and 
teaching, butalso for her vision ofher 
long-term goals. “I had to submit a 
plan of my longer-range objectives to 
the committee as part of the deciding 
process,” added Van Zandt. She also 
commented on the less tangible ben- 
efits of receiving the award, “Getting 
this award will certain help my pres- 
tige, but most ofall it will be a big help 
in my research because faculty have 
such a hard time attracting funding 
sometimes.” The award itself pro- 
vides up to $100,000 a year in re- 
searching funding for five years. 
Professor Herman was nominated 
by NASA because she is currently 
doing work with them, and she was 
recognized for her innovative re- 
search in science and for her excel- 


lence in by ipl teaching. She 


commented on the award selection 
Continued on Page A5 
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Professor Cila Herman is currently 
working with NASA. 
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Au pair's attorneys ask for change of verdict 


Judge will decide 
whether to 
overturn 
Woodwards 
conviction 


BY RICHARD LORANT 
Associated Press 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.— Attorneys 
fora British au pair convicted of mur- 
dering an infant in her care asked a 
judge today to take the unusual step 
of overturning or reducing the jury’s 
verdict or ordering a new trial. 

Much of the hearing focused on 
the defense’s appeal to reduce Louise 
Woodward’s murder conviction to 
manslaughter—an option the defense 
had eliminated during her trial, leav- 
ing the jury to consider only first- or 
second-degree murder. 

The defense admitted that deci- 
sion now “can be seen as a mistake.” 

Woodward, 19, was convicted 
Thursday of committing second-de- 
gree murder by shaking and slam- 
ming 8-month-old Matthew Eappen 
on Feb. 4. 

The prosecution argued that the 
defense was trying to have it both 
ways by its strategies of first rejecting 
manslaughter asa possibilityandnow 
asking the judge to consider it, and by 
insisting the baby’s fatal injury was 
pre-existing. 

“Tf it works, it’s brilliant,” pros- 
ecutor Martha Coakley said. “But if 


part of it doesn’t work ... that whole 
house of cards falls.” 

Middlesex Superior Court Judge 
Hiller B. Zobel did not say when he 
would rule on the defense request. 

He did not say when he would 
rule, but said he was considering re- 
leasing it on the Internet by making it 
available to mediaand legal Websites. 

Woodward’s parents sat in the 
front row of the courtroom wearing 
yellow ribbons symbolizing their de- 
mand their daughter be freed. 
Matthew’s mother also attended the 
hearing. ae 

Elaborating on written arguments 
submitted Monday, defense attorney 
Barry Scheck began today by focus- 
ing on autopsy photos he said were 
unfairly introduced near the end of 
the trial by the prosecution — too 
late, he said, for the defense to ques- 
tion experts about them. 

Hesaid the pictures clearly showed 
tissue growth around the perimeter 
of the injured area, which could indi- 
cate Matthew was injured before Feb. 
4, the day Woodward called an emer- 
gency number to say the baby was 
having trouble breathing. The child 
died five days later. 

“Tfwe had had this photo from the 
very beginning, we would have been 
able to make a very important... 
point,” Scheck said. 

He called it “unrefuted and over- 
whelming scientific evidence.” 

But the judge interrupted him, say- 
ing it was the defense’s decision about 
what points to make or not to make. 

“I'm getting weary of your telling 
me how much this would have made 
a difference when you didn’t put it 
in,” Zobel said. “It’s inappropriate 
that you should now say, “Well, we 


decided not to put it in, but if we had 
put it in, this is what we would have 
done.” 

Prosecutors maintained today that 
the evidence supported a second-de- 
gree murder conviction. 

“Itis not an issue of second-guess- 
ing this jury, itis not an issue of being 
a 13th juror,” Coakley said. “The test 
is ifjustice may not have been done, if 
no reasonable person would have 
confidence in the verdict.” 

The prosecutors argued that the 
defense, which requested that man- 
slaughter not be presented to the jury 
as an option, apparently confident 
that they had proved her innocent of 
first- or second-degree murder, 
shouldn’t be allowed to have it both 
ways. 

“It was the defense that demanded 
that thejury be given only two choices, 
murder or acquittal,” prosecutors 
wrote. 

“The defense should not be per- 
mitted to proceed with an “all-or- 
nothing strategy,’ sample the jury’s 
verdict and then elect to move for a 
reduction to the very charge they op- 
posed.” 

Defense attorney Harvey 
Silverglate admitted today that the 
decision now “can be seen as a mis- 
take. It was not made out of hubris. It 
was made to ameliorate prejudice we 
thought we were facing” because of 
the seriousness of the first-degree 
murder charge against Woodward. 

In hindsight, he said, “by any defi- 
nition, the evidence in this case could 
fit into manslaughter.” 

In their motions, prosecutors 
urged that if the judge did change the 
verdict to manslaughter, he require 
Woodward to admit guilt—prevent- 


ing her from appealing the decision 
to a higher court. 

A manslaughter, verdict would 
mean a sentence of up to 20 years; 
with time served, Woodward could 
be released immediately. 

The second-degree murder con- 
viction carries a mandatory sentence 
of life with possibility of parole only 
after 15 years. 

Thursday’s verdict surprised legal 
observers and generated vigorous 
debate in the United States and 
Woodward’s native England about 
the quality of child care and the jus- 
tice system. 

Meanwhile, newspapers reported 
today that Woodward’s jurors never 
got to see a videotape in which 
Matthew’s mother allegedly tried to 
coax her surviving son into blaming 
Woodward for the baby’s death. 

The New York Post cited an uni- 
dentified police source who said that 
Deborah Eappen is shown asking her 
surviving son, Brendan, to say 
Woodward harmed Matthew, but the 
3-year-old boy doesn’t comply. 

“He replies along the lines that he 
loved Louise, Matthew loved Louise 
and Louise loved them,” the newspa- 
per quoted the source as saying. 

The Express newspaper in Lon- 
don said Eappen interviewed her son 
at the request of the prosecution and 
the tape was given to the defense un- 
der laws requiring sharing of evi- 
dence. 

The defense was delighted at how 
the interview turned out, the news- 
paper said. Atapretrial hearing, how- 
ever, the judge decided to seal the 
video without showing it to jurors 
because it was inconclusive, the Post 
said. 





Credit card compa- 
nies raise student in- 
terest 


The heavy recruitment of college 
students by credit card companies 
may stop if state legislatures listen to 
some administrators and students. 

Targeting new students with free 
gifts and low beginning offers is un- 
ethical, opponents say. They point 
out that students with no money and 
no credit history end up with high 
interest rates and debt problems. 

' A recent study by the National 
Credit Card Counseling Service 
shows that 64 percent of all students 
have credit cards, while 20 percent 
have four or more. 

_ Credit card companies are glad to 
give students credit cards because the 
students are expected to be able to 
repay debtafter graduation when they 
get jobs. Even ifa student is unable to 
pay, his or her parents probably will, 
companies reason. 

! To deal with excessive student 
debt, some administrators have be- 

yun to take action. Dr. Richard 
a/eathieeanoctl vicespresident ofa: 

dent development at John Jay Col- 
lege in New York, has banned all ad- 
vertisement by credit card companies 
on campus. Even inserts placed in 
textbooks-are prohibited. 

| Weatherspoon would like to see 

legislation in New York which would 
ban credit card advertising at every 
* campus in New York. 

| Inresponse to student debt prob- 
lems, some credit card companies 
now offer pamphlets on fiscal respon- 
sibility to new card holders. 


Graduation means 
jobs — for professors 


An incentive plan at City Univer- 


- sity of New York will link graduation 


rates to teaching positions. 
_ The new initiative, set up by the 


university’s trustees, will allocate — 


seven more jobslotsat the university's 
senior colleges if their graduation 
rates reach at least 45 percent. How- 
ever, if only 30 percent or less gradu- 
ate, only two more slots will be al- 
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cluding making schools accountable 
for their performance. In addition, 
the initiative helps move the univer- 
sity towards its goal of having 70 per- 
cent ofall courses taught by full-time 
faculty members. 

Not all the responses have been 
positive, however. Campus president 
Antonio Perez of Borough of Man- 
hattan Community College worries 
that his campus will not receive 
enough new teachers. 

Other college boardsandstateleg- 
islatures are also in the process of 
developing performance-based job 
distribution plans. 


Government panel 
says no to chicken 
house ban 


A government panel studying the 
Pfisteria outbreaks in the Chesapeake 
region has rejected a plan to place 
more controls on the Eastern Shore’s 
chicken industry. 

A suggested moratorium on new 
chicken houses on the shore would 
have limited the number of chickens 
in the area, thereby reducing the ex- 
cessive amount of manure they pro- 
duce, the proposal’s supporters say. 

Environmental advocates had 
hoped that the studies tentatively 
linking pfisteria toxins with human 
health problems would lead to new 
regulations on farm nutrient pollu- 
tion. 

Chicken manure is considered a 
major source of nutrient pollution 
on the East Shore. 


Tuition for students 
translates into big 
bucks for private ex- 
ecutives 


As chairman and chief executive 
ofEduCap Inc., Catherine B. Dunlevy 
turned a small, nonprofit company 
into a large, successful business. Her 
company provides college students 
with the tuition they need to attend 
the schools of their choice. Dunlevy’s 
firm has lent $1.5 billion to 250,000 
students since its establishment 11 
years ago. 

Dunlevy’s profitable transforma- 
tion of a small company has been 
lucrative for her as well. She makes 
almost $600,000 per year and spends 
almost $100,000 in business expenses 


, per year. 


EduCap, originally named Uni- 


versity Support Services, is exempt 
from federal taxes because it was 
tee, founded by a Catholic priest fora = spy 
_ charitable purpose—to provide edu- _ 
cational aid to students in need, — 
Ai However, some critics say, its mis- 


sion has changed over the years. In 
order to support high salaries for its 
executives, it spends money which 
could conceivably be used to keep 
interest rates low. 

EduCap is one of several compa- 
nies which offer alternative loans, 
which, unlike federally backed stu- 
dent loans, are not guaranteed by the 
government in the event that the bor- 
rower does not repay. For this rea- 
son, the interest rates on alternative 
loans are higher than government 
loans. 

Ellen Frishberg, financial services 
director at Hopkins, does not recom- 
mend EduCap’s loans to students 
because she believes the interest rates 
are too high. 


JHU-spinoff company 
to become for-profit 


LearnWare LLC, acompany which 
designs and develops interactive 
worker training software and com- 
puter systems, will enter the business 
world on its own in April. 

The company, formerly a division 
of The Johns Hopkins University, will 
become for-profit. Ithad been part of 
Jhpiego Corp.,anonprofit Fells Point 
company affiliated with Hopkins 
which provides public health services, 
such as gynecological education and 
training internationally. 

The inception of LearnWare LLC 
came from Jhpiego’s own needs; ap- 
proximately five years ago, the com- 
pany designed interactive CD-Rom 
programs in order to help train its 
publichealth workers. Other compa- 
nies became interested in the pro- 
grams, eventually leading to large or- 
ders for training CD-Roms. 

Despite the separation of 
LearnWare from Hopkins, JHU will 
continue to receive a profit because 
the original CD-Roms were produced 
under its research umbrella. 


Hospital merger talks 
“intense” 


The Johns Hopkins and Helix 
health systems have reached a seri- 
ous stage in talks that mights eventu- 
ally lead to a merger. The two groups 
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are the state’s largest hospital systems. 
Asource close to the negotiations said, 
“These organizations recognize the 
need to come together, and both are 
working very hard at accomplishing 
it.” Another source said that although 
both sides are anxious to work out a 
deal, they might get stuck figuring 
out the details of the matter. 

About one quarter of the hospital 
beds in the state would be controlled 
by this system ifa merger was to take 
place. The systems would encompass 
clinics, physician groups, rehabilita- 
tion centers, and other facilities. Some 
sources involved with the talks say 
that the group would definitely pre- 
serve Hopkins’ teaching, research, 
and faculty clinical practices. 

Helix controls Union Memorial, 
Franklin Square, Church, Good Sa- 
maritan, and Harbor Hospitals, all 
located in and around Baltimore. 
Hopkins runs the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and the Johns Hopkins 
Bayview Medical Center. 

The groups would save money by 
combining their operations, espe- 
cially in areas such as data process- 
ing. 


Max A. Schreiber, 86, 
Navy project engineer 


Retired Navy project engineer Max 
A. Schreiber died October 26 at age 
86 in his home in Rockville of a heart 
ailment. In 1946 he joined the staff of 
the Johns Hopkins University Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory, and stayed 
there for 18 years. His work was noted 
on such Navy projects as the Terrier 
and Talos missiles and on satellite 
navigation systems. 

He joined the Navy department in 
1967 and retired in 1985 from the 
Naval Space and Warfare Systems 
Command. While with the Navy he 
worked on development of commu- 
nications systems. ; 

Mr. Schreiber is a 1933 electrical 
engineering graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and worked for 
Bethlehem Steel in Baltimore. In 1939 
he began working in Washington as 
an engineering member of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission’s trial board. 

Survivors include his wife, Libby; 
two daughters, Mary Ellen Stein, and 
Nancy Ross; five grandchildren; and 


_ a great-granddaughter. 
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CIA rampage trial set — 
to begin in Virginia 


BY ANNE GEARAN 
Associated Press 


FAIRFAX, Va. —Jury selection was 
completed today for the capital murder 
trial ofa Pakistani man accused of kill- 
ing two CIA employees witha shooting 
rampage in rush hour traffic outside 
the agency’s headquarters. 

The seating of the panel opened 
the way for opening statements in the 
trial of Mir Aimal Kasi. 

Defense attorney Richard 
Goemann tried once again today to 
win a change of venue, telling Judge J. 
Howe Brown that the more than two 
days it took to pick a jury was proof 
that residents of the Fairfax area have 
already formed opinions in the case. 

Brown rejected his motion. “The 
proof is in the pudding, and we have 
a jury,” the judge said. 

The parents and other relatives of 
one of the two CIA employees killed 
in the Jan. 25, 1993, attack sat in the 
back row of the courtroom today. 
Some of them looked intently at Kasi, 
who occasionally looked over his 
shoulder at the families and report- 
ers. 

The 12-member jury, plus two al- 
ternates, includes several current or 
former government employees, in- 
cluding one who works in the federal 
court system and one who worked as 
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a temporary CIA employee during 
the 1950s. 
On Tuesday, one man wasselected » 
as a potential juror over defense ob- ° 
jections after he said he thinks some 
Muslims believe their holy book, the * 
Koran, justifies violence. That man ° 
did not end up on the final panel 
seated today. One woman was re- - 
jected Tuesday after she said: “The 
accused is like, in my mind, an Arab 
terrorist.” 

The judge has forbidden prosecu- 
tor Robert F. Horan Jr. to call Kasja 
terrorist, although Kasiallegedly told 
the FBI he shot into cars outside the 
spy agency gates to “teach a lesson to 
the United States government.” 

CIA employees Frank Darling, 28, « 
and Lansing Bennett, 66, were killed © 
as they waited in morning traffic in ° 
the Washington suburb of Langley, ° 
Va. Two other CIA workers and a 
telephone company employee were 
wounded. 

Kasi, 33, has pleaded innocent to 
charges including murder and could: 
get the death penalty if convicted. 

His attorneys are not expected to 
present an insanity defense. But de-” 
fense lawyer Richard Goemann told’ 
potential jurors that if Kasi is con-' 
victed, he will argue at the sentencing 
phase that Kasi is mentally ill and has: 
brain damage. E 
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BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


At the October 29 Student Coun- 
cil meeting, an investigative group 
working for the Academic Affairs 
Committee presented a report en- 
titled “A Comparison of BA/BS De- 
grees and AP Credits Offered to Stu- 
dents at The Johns Hopkins 
University and Peer Institutions.” 
The report is a product of investiga- 
tive research by Arvind Bakhru of the 
Academic Affairs Committee. 

According to the report proposal, 
the results of the research “provide 
an extensive body of novel knowl- 
edge regarding BA/BS degree offer- 
ings and AP credits at Johns Hopkins 
University and its peers. The report 
is an essential reference for the dis- 
cussion of BA/BS degree granting sta- 
tus at Johns Hopkins.” 

The other universities that par- 
ticipated in the assessment were: 
Duke, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Northwestern, Tufts, 
Georgetown, Virginia, Stanford, 
Brown, Princeton, Carnegie Mellon 
and Yale. 

The research group selected these 
schools because of similarity to Johns 
Hopkins in the sciences, humanities, 
number of undergraduates and types 
of graduate schools. 

According to the report, “the data 
provided explicitly demonstrates that 
the vast majority of peer institutions 
grant more credit for Advanced 
Placement exams than does The 
Johns Hopkins University. The Johns 
Hopkins University accepts most Ad- 
vanced Placement exams in the sci- 


of sare etia i 


institutions surveyed, 





JHU 1s the university 
that offers the least 
credits and placement 


for AP exams scores. 





ences and languages. None of the 
humanities and social science exams 
is:given credit.” 

The report supports the fact that 
almost all of the schools surveyed of- 
fer the Bachelor of Science degree. 
The only schools that do not offer a 
Bachelor of Science degree in most 
departments are Northwestern and 
Princeton. 

Reasons for these schools support- 
ing the offering of a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree are to support the cred- 
ibility of the department, as well as 
increase their students’ options in the 
job market after graduation. 

“For the awarding of the Bachelor 
of Science degree programs, most 
departments surveyed required two 
additional science electives in addi- 
tion to all Bachelor of Arts degree 
requirements. 

This method is perceived as the 
best possible solution because it does 
not augment the length of under- 
graduate education since a student 
may always follow the Bachelor of 
Arts program ifa Bachelor of Science 
degree could not be completed,” 
states the report. 

The departments that Johns Hop- 
kins does not offer Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degrees in are Biology/Biologi- 
cal Sciences, Biophysics/Molecular 
Biochemistry, Biophysics/Biological 
Anthropology, Chemistry, Physics 
and Astronomy, Mathematics, Psy- 
chology, Cognitive Science, Neuro- 
science, History of Science, Technol- 
and Society, Commerce/ 
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Management and Engineering Sci- 
ence, 

Regarding AP credits or placement 
awarded to incoming Hopkins stu- 
dents, all exam scores must be either 
a4or5 in order to receive credit. The 
only exception to this is the Calculus 
BC exam, where a score of 3 will also 
allow the student to gain credits or 
placement. 

Hopkins awards credit on ten of 
the twenty-seven AP exams given by 
The College Board. Those exams are 
Biology, Calculus AB and BC, Chem- 
istry, Computer Science AB, French 
Language, German Language and 
Composition, Physics C and Span- 
ish. 

Of the twelve institutions sur- 
veyed, Hopkins is the university that 
offers the least credits and placement 
for AP exams scores. Stanford gives 
incoming students credit and place- 
ment for every AP test offered by The 
College Board. 

Duke and MIT offer credit on ev- 
ery single exam except for Physics C, 
and Georgetown gives credit for each 
exam excluding Comparative Gov- 
ernment and Politics. 

After Hopkins, the institution 
awarding credits and placement on 
the least number of exams was North- 
western with nineteen. 

In terms ofincoming credit-limits 
placed on students, Hopkins is again 
near the bottom of the list. Johns 
Hopkins allows students to enter the 
institution with a maximum of twelve 
credits. Princeton permits nine in- 
coming credits for Arts and Science 
students and twelve for Engineering 
students. 

Both the University of Virginiaand 
Brown place no limits on the number 
ofincoming credits thata student can 
enter with, and Stanford allows a 
maximum of ninety incoming cred- 
its. 

Yale is the only exception to in- 
coming credits, allowing them only if 
the course was actually taken at the 
University. 

Bakhru makes two conclusions at 
the end of the assessment report: 
Hopkins falls far short in the award- 
ing of Advanced Placement credit, 
and that Hopkins is one of fewschools 
that do not offer the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degrees in the sciences. 

“Bachelor of Science degrees sup- 
port not only the students after gradu- 
ation, but detail the strength of the 
department. Given the ranking of our 
science departments at Hopkins, 
there is no question that our pro- 
grams are comparable if not more 
comprehensive than at peer institu- 
tions,” stated Bakhru. 
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Conference connects health and environment 


Nobel prize winners, farmers address today’ problems and how they relate to us 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


A conference at the Center for a 
Livable Future drew speakers on sub- 
jects ranging from animal rights to 
the ozone. Despite the diversity of 
topics, the approximately 25 speak- 
ers attempted to focus their subjects 
with reference to the conference’s 
main concern, titled “Equity, Health, 
and the World’s Resources: Food Se- 
curity and Social Justice.” 

“These are issues that are really 
serious but which many people sim- 
ply don’t know about or don’t think 
about,” said Dr. Polly Walker, the 
Center’s coordinator. 

The two-and-a-half day sympo- 
sium ran from November 3-5 and 
featured well-known researchers as 
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well as community leaders. The lec- 
turers included two Nobel Prize win- 
ners and a group of farmers from the 
midwest, for example. 

The conference was meant to ad- 
dress the Center’s mission. “The whole 
point of the Center is to make more 
evident the connection between health 
and the environment,” Walker said. 
The Center is housed in the Hopkins 
School of Public Health but is con- 
nected to the University as a whole. It 
opened a year and a half ago. 

Although the conference drew a 
smaller, audience than Walker had 
hoped, she was pleased with the ex- 
change of ideas among those who at- 
tended. 

Nobel Prize winners began and 
ended the speeches. Dr. Henry 
Kendall, chairman of the Union of 


DISC@VER 


Concerned Scientists, started off the 
conference with a discussion of hu- 
mans’ relation to the environment. 
“He laid out the problem and what 
we mightneed to doaboutit,” Walker 
said. Kendall won a Nobel Prize for 
his work research on quarks. 

Chemist Dr. Sherwood Roland was 
the last speaker. He pointed out the 
contrastin response to the ozone layer 
deterioration versus current difficul- 
ties such as uninformed land use. 
While the response to the ozone layer 
was relatively quick, Roland ex- 
plained, today’s problems elicit less 
efficient reactions. Part of the prob- 
lem lies in people’s reluctance to be 
regualted; also, much of the public 
does not even perceive the problems 
threatening the environment, Roland 
said. 


Other lectures addressed nutri- - 


tion. Among them was. Cornell re-_ 
searcher Colin Campbell, who dis- 
cussed his long-term study American 
versus Chinese diet. He came to the 
conclusion that Americans overeat 
animal proteins, said Walker, who» 
attended the speech. ’ 

Discussions were not limited to 
scientific research. Farmers from the « 
midwest discussed the practical ap- « 
plication of biodiversity, for example. “ 
Ethicist and animal rights activist 
Peter Singer probed the issues sur- 
rounding animal treatment in the 
United States. z 

Walker emphasized that the com- «i 
bination of different disciplines was = 
important to the conference. How- 
ever, there has been no consensus 3 
published as a result yet. 
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Student Council Attendance, November 5, 1997 


Executive Officers 


Crime report, Oct. 24 — Oct. 30 


October 24 
*9:30 a.m.—3100 Blk St. Paul St. 


trashcan, 2 green chairs from backyard. 


St. Suspect stopped and identified 


Taco Bell proposal 


highlights meeting 


“They have this [request] planned 
for April of next year—we’d like to 
see it dealt with by the end of the 
month,” Pack added. According to 
him, once the Council receives the 
supposed financial impact of Taco 


help the homeless, and the night will 
conclude witha candlelight ceremony 
on the Gilman Quad—we anticipate 
a campus-wide participation.” 

The Councilalso approved Marcia 
Suzuki as Orientation 98 Executive 


SASH 
celebrates 

































people with an entertaining evening... 
and at the same time, some kind of 
cultural perspective.” 

Dandona estimates that between 
265 to 270 people attended Saturday's 
event. SASH will use the $15 fee col- 


President Matthew E. Schernecke 467-7828 Present 
VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 662-1247 Present 
VP Administration Parag Parekh 662-0875 Present ires consi in their 
: pe cas eave dent body desires consistency 1n the 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 467-7541 Present BY GRETCHEN V. PORTER food ar a would be provided for 
Treasurer Brian Weinthal 243-4528 Present News-Letter Staff bya branded concept. CILIA 
5 ie . Community Affairs Committee ka chan 
cea oe Belser Ii] . After the Student Council meet- Chair Karen Shahar informed a dot 
resident Duncan Belser 467-6153 resent ing began its weekly meeting - Council of World Hunger Week, eye 
: : ‘ : j ; se g began its wee meeting on No Council of Wor ung : 
Vice President Robert E. Mittendorf I] 467-8940 ABSENT Sani 5 with he usual executive, which will run from November 16- The Glass Pavilion was the site of 
Secretary/Treasurer Chika Hayashi 467-5375 Present committee, and class reports, its 21. The event, which is proposed by the 1997 annual SASH dinner on Sat. 
Representative Jim Kim 516-3911 Present members tackled the first order of Oxfam and the Interfaith Council, urday night. SASH isan organization 
Representative Monet McCorvey 467-9755 Present new business: a Taco Bellsurveypro- aims to educate about hunger and which represents South Asian sty. 
Representative Ron Mendelow Present posal. Zack Pack, President of the poverty. Throughout the week, there Ae tee i 
; Class of 200, expressed his concern will bea hunger banquet on Novem- a Speake’ Grill what - ; 
Class of 1999 , over what he described as a long- ber 16, a guest speaker and a movie | tered by the él Yy while their 
President Sonal Agarwal 516-3909 ABSENT standing request. night. The Saints Philip and James classmates dance »sangandgavepre. — 
Vice President Puneet Chopra 516-2778 Present “Matt {Schernecke] and I have Church will also be having a pre- sentations on the various countries 
Secretary/Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 516-2662 Present been working on this since Thanksgiving banquet. represented under the SASH um. — 
Representative Teddy Chao 516-2272 Present February...right now there is the pos- “(The church] willbe serving food | brella. iis a : 
Representative Ed Hosono 516-3554 ABSENT sibility of bringing Taco Bell to Le- _ to the homeless of the Charles Village The theme of t us year's dinner + 
Representative Nick Khatri 366-2865 Present vering, but that’s just (a possibility] iam emmsmmmmemees | and cultural show, “Freedom,” was — 
toe So JHot le s R a a " : : ; 
eS until Auxiliary Enterprisesdealswith ¢ Sins : inspired by ee anniversary of | 
Class of 2000 it,” he explained. Apparently, Auxil- ... wed like to see it India’s independence. on 
President Zack Pack 516-3647 Present iary Enterprises is working on some The recognition of the anniver- 
Vice President Omar Nour 516-3213 Present Roan ne a “: . was not limited to India, how. 
: » : inancials regarding this. Auxiliar oo ess 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 516-3681 Present Enterprises eee aD campus arf dealt with by the end ever.SASH membersrepresentingthe _ 
Representative Susan Kim 516-3742 Present poration that Homewood Student sp various nations of South Asia each | 
Representative Daniel Shapero 516-3121 Present Affairs Chair Teddy Chao describes of the month. gave abrief presentation on the coun- | 
Representative George Soterakis 516-3538 Present as “[having’] a history of never being _ ZACK PACK tries’ aah eee beets in the ; 
' j : customer service oriented.” Heelabo- 0 | orl. The Vice Presiden ‘or Cul- : 
Class of 2001 rated, saying, “[They] have always and Waverlyareas. We [Hopkinsstu- tural Affairs, Neal Dandona, citedcyl- 
President Harish Manyam 516-3089 Present been resilient to change, and fre- dents] willhelp setup, serve,andclean | tural diversity asa defined character. 
Vice President Kara Wiard : 516-5702 Present quently reverse their politics or go up,” Shaharadded. November 20was | istic of this year’s SASH event. 
Secretary/Treasurer Ramesh Singa 516-5692 Present back on their word.” Chao added, declared Fasting Day, during which Dandonawas pleased with the way 
Representative Eva Chen 516-5894 Present “Dean Benedict needs to be aware of _ over 200 people have volunteered to | the dinner and cultural show were 
Representative Anne Jefferson : 516-5631 Present how much this affects the student _ giveuptheirmeals fortheday.Shahar | carried out. “It was incredible in it. 
Representative Diana Zeyneb Alhindawi 516-5680 Present body.” added, “All the benefits will go to | self,” he said. “Our goal is to provide 
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Unknown person(s) forced open rear 
basement door to business, entered 
same taking $100 in US currency. 

*8:50 p.m.—3800 Blk. Roland Ave. 
Victim advised that 20 tablets of 
aipazolam prescription medication 
were taken without permission. 

October 25 

*8:44 a.m.—300 Blk Suffolk Rd. 
Unknown suspect popped the 
victim’s ignition by entry through the 
rear vent window. 

*12:00 p.m.— 3400 Blk Lowndes 
Ave. Unknown suspect took the (99) 
sticker off of MD tag 87C033 regis- 
tered to 1995 Ford truck. 

October 26 

*7:00 a.m.—500 Blk W. 27th St. 
Unknown suspect took 1 rubbermaid 









*7:09 p.m.— 700 Blk W. 40th St. 
Suspect attempted to shoplift 2 steaks 
from Giant Food valued at $28.66. 
Suspect was arrested. 

October 27 

*5:00 p.m.—2600 Blk N. Calvert 
St. Unknown suspect broke the lock 
off victim’s shed and took propety 
listed one red took box with various 
tools. Value $500. 

*7:00 p.m.—2700 Blk N Charles 
St. Three unknown suspects un- 
screwed the pinball game and re- 
moved unknown currency. 

October 28 

*7:20 a.m.—2500 Blk N. Charles 
St. Suspect broke window, entered 
business taking property valued at 
$660. 

*8:05 a.m.—2400 Blk N. Charles 


Simon Townsh 
PPEARING ON NOVEMBER 10,1997 ; 


after removing 12 tubes of cocoa but- 
ter, valued at $35.88 

*5:45 p.m.—2400 Blk N. Charles 
St. Unknown suspect attempted to 
steal 4 boxes of Advil and 2 sticks of 
Degree deodorant, valued at $29.66 

October 29 

*3:15 p.m.—700 Blk W. 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect removed wood 
that was covering a broken kitchen 
window then removed property val- 
ued at $500. 

October 30 

*2:35 a.m.—330 Blk. St. Paul St. 
Unarmed male suspect approached 
victim and stated, “Give it all to me.” 
$35.00 in US currency taken. 

*9:10a.m.—Unit Blk. Art Museum 
Dr. Unknown male suspect grabbed 
victim’s purse. 


Bell upon Levering, then it will be 
possible to “sit down and negotiate 
with a Taco Bell rep.” 

Executive President Matt 
Schernecke and Pack drafted a sur- 
vey proposal that aimed to give Stu- 
dent Council endorsement to placing 
Taco Bell in Levering Market. The 
proposal stated that “in numerous 
meetings with Dean Larry Benedict 
we [the Council] have seen his deter- 
mination to see a new branded con- 
cept at Levering. We have also seen 
the desire of Taco Bell to move into 
Levering and the poll conducted by 
the HSA committee displayed that a 
student body of our size can support 
a Taco Bell and a Pizza Hut.” 

The proposal claimed that the stu- 









end Band 


Chairperson. Suzuki served on the 
Orientation Committee this past 
summer. 

“T think one of the weaknesses we 
[the Orientation chairs] had was that 
we didn’t really know each other at 
first—I believe in group dynamics 
and I’d like to get things done sooner 
this time,” she said. The Council also 
approved Uyen Le as Academic In- 
tegrity and Student Conduct Com- 
mittee Chairperson. 

The HSA Committee released the 
minutes of Tuesday’s meeting, which 
documented current progress with 
various efforts to improve student 
service satisfaction on campus. At the 
moment, the Committee is seeking to 
include a Taco Bell in Levering. 


_ IN THE Great HALL 


9:30PM —Tj. | ] 
_ DRINK SPECIALS! | _ 


























our own expenses,” Dandona said. 
He credited the success of this 
year’s presentation to a combination 
of factors. The strong freshman mem- 
bership in SASH helps the show, he 
said. “The strength of any organiza- 
tion lies in its freshman,” he said, 


board, however. “They made an éx- 


things can happen.” 

Dandona and senior Indu Bulbul 
Sanwal hosted the event, which in- 
cluded cultural danceaswellas singing. 
















lected from dinner-goers to finance — 
next year’s celebration. “We cover — 
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Planning the food, coordinating — 
the cultural acts, and procuring the 
decorations fell to members of the © 


tra effort,” Dandona said. “The small ; 
things are taken care of so the big 
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Breustein {MSE allows drinks 


lectures 


Continued from Page Al 

tions focused on the decreased fund- 
ing of the arts. Breustein spoke ex- 
tensively on this subject. Breustein 
expressed concern towards the di- 
minishing availability of government 
“funds to support the arts. He said 
that “the American public must be 
educated that great art does notmake 
money and has to 
subsidized.” Breustein also noted that 
“no individual philanthropy has 
emerged that the foundations which 
are already in place limit their sup- 
port to “politically correct groups” 
and require that theater groups en- 
deavor to “diversify their audiences,” 
During the question and answer 
session, the audience was given the 
Opportunity to discuss their personal 
views on modern playwrights and 
contemporary critics with Breustein. 


BY MATTHEW L. SCOTT 
News-Letter Staff 


The Milton S. Eisenhower Library 
has officially changed its beverage 
policy. Since early October, library 
patrons have been able to bring any 
drink containers having a cover such 
as disposable and resusable coffee 
mugs and soft drink cups and bottles 
to most areas of levels A through D. 

Former library rules allowed 
drinks only on Q-level, the library’s 
top floor. 

Students can now bring beverages 
to most sections of levels A through 
D, These areas include around desks, 
couches, tables and even computer 
terminals. Drinks are not allowed in 
the Educational Resource Center or 
the audio-visual rooms because of the 
danger of harming these rooms’ ex- 
pensive electrical equipment. Bever- 
ages are also not permitted around 
the library’s special collections of old 


and rare books to keep them from 
damage by spills. 

Student input played a large role 
in the library’s change in policy. A 
Management team comprising the 
library's department heads and the 
director of the library met to discuss 
students’ suggestions about allowing 
drinks into the library. The group 
then made a mutual decision to allow 
covered drinks ito make the library 
more inviting and more relaxing for 
the library’s patrons, said Sue 
Waterman, Resource Services Librar- 
ian. 

Unfortunately, many spills have 
taken place since the policy took af- 
fect, and some staff members have 
complained about having to clean up 
after other’s messes. 

Student reaction has been over- 
whelmingly favorable. “Definitely a 
good change because I like to be able 
to drink while I’m studying. It makes 
it more comfortable.” 


Hopkins AIDS study ends 


Continued from Page Al 
countries sponsoring the work,” she 
said, adding that Hopkins research- 
ers would not have been allowed to 
withold AZT from a control group if 
they had conducted their experiments 
in western countries. 

She drew a parallel to the infa- 
mous Tuskegee Study of Untreated 
Syphillis, in which government re- 
searchers studying the effects of 
syphillis supplied infected African- 
American males in the 1970s with pla- 
cebos well after penecillin had been 
widely proven as an effective method 
for the virus.The Public Citizen 
Health Research Group also joined 
the chorus in criticizing Hopkins’ re- 
search procedures. 

PCHR physicians Dr. Peter Lurie 
and Dr. Sidney Wolfe wrotea letter to 
U.S. Secretary for Health and Human 
Services Donna Shalala in which they 
demanded that she “immediately or- 


der the researchers to stop any arm of 
their studies in which women are de- 
nied access to antiretroviral drugs and 
to provide at least short-term AZT 
for all women now getting a placebo 
or other unproven treatments.” 

They added that “residents of im- 
poverished, post-colonial countries, 
the majority of whom are people of 
color, must be protected from poten- 
tial exploitation in research.” 

Given the heavy criticism, Johns 
Hopkins appeared to raise the white 
flag with its decision last week to with- 
draw placebos from their experi- 
ments. 

But Dr. Alfred Sommer, dean of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Hygiene and Health, insisted that the 
decision had been made indepen- 
dently of external pressures. 

Sommer said that his researchers 
had always been prepared to scrap 
the use of placebos, provided they 





‘Famous linguist Chomsky explains his ideas to students 


Continued on Page A5 
of Jesuit priests who had chosen the 
same path,” said Chomsky. 
These activists were “doubly as- 
sassinated,” he said. “First they were 
‘murdered, then they were silenced.” 
- While much was made of the 
Catholic Church’s criticism of the 
Soviet Union, perceived as “other,” 
, Many Americans dismissed its anti- 
United States reproaches. 
_ Chomsky then changed topicsand 
expounded on his view of scientific 
“Iquiry into the nature of mankind. 
A description of such, he proposed, 
-_may be beyond the limits of human 
'gcience. 


‘Undergraduate teaching assistants under fire at Hopkins 


Continued from Page Al 
eave hadn’t thought of it,”says Leslie, 
« dyho adds that it would bea good idea 
_ to include undergraduates in the fu- 
ure. 
lier One department which makes use 
»9f undergraduate TA's is computer 
science. Thirty-five undergraduates 
[are employed there as TA's. These 
-students assist in 10 courses, holding 
weekly office hours and grading as- 
_signments according to professor 
specifications. 

According to Joanne Houlahan, a 
lecturer and undergraduate affairs co- 
ordinator for the department, under- 
graduates traditionally assist in the 
lower-level introductory courses like 
Computer Literacy, Exploring the 
Internet and Introduction to Pro- 
gramming in Java. 

Students are paid $6-$7 an hour 
depending on their experience. “It is 
unusual to bea TA andnothavetaken 

' the class and done very well in it or 
' taken more advanced courses and 
‘ done very well,” says Houlahan. 

.  Computerscience TA'sare not re- 
. quired to be C.S. majors, nor must 
' they be upperclassmen. 

' “We have some sophomores who 
: are TA's and, every once ina while, a 
 second-semester freshman,” says 
. Houlahan. 

Ofthe 10 courses, eightare headed 
by graduate TA's. There are only 13 
graduate TA'sin the department, and 
with introductory courses of over 100 
students, Houlahan says it is neces- 
sary to employ undergraduates. 

In business law, TA's do notleada 
section but hold office hours and 
grade tests according to the specifica- 

| tions of the professor. The math- 
| ematical science department employs 
' five undergraduate TA's. 

‘  Twoassist inthe Accounting class, 
_ where one of their duties is to grade 
| homework assignments. The two 
| TA'sin Accounting decide ona point 
| break-up and create a rough grade 
| sheet. 

+ The professor, who is not a full- 
: time faculty member, does not par- 
ticipate in the grading, according to 
} one TA, Katherine Chung,-a senior 
+ economics major. 

| The sociology department em- 
| ploys seven undergraduates TA's for 
' Issues in Health Care Delivery first 
} semester, and four or five more un- 
+ dergraduates to TA for Criminal Jus- 
| tice second semester. 

| The reason these classes employ 
undergraduate TA's is “a combina- 
' tion [of the fact] that the courses are 
not taught by full-time professors and 
! 


the student demand for the class,” 
says Binnie Bailey, senior department 
administrator. Each year over a hun- 
dred students enroll in each of these 
classes, and the department doesn’t 
have enough graduate students to 
spare for the position, 

In the past, the TA's for these 
classes were given credit for the job, 
according to Binnie Bailey, the Se- 
nior Department Administrator. Last 
year, students were offered the op- 
tion of pay instead of credit. All fall 
semester TA's chose pay and are 

"recieving $1,200 for the semester. 


René Descartes, said Chomsky, 
proposed that choice was the defin- 
ing aspect of human nature and 
“nothing that has been discovered yet 
challenges his premise.” 

“[English Physicist Sir Isaac] New- 
ton did not exorcise the ghost; he 
exorcised the machine,” said 
Chomsky. 

“The world simply is not a ma- 
chine; it does not operate by prin- 
ciples [understandable by] man.” 

“The role of human will is immea- 
surable,” he said, “and perhaps be- 
yond our comprehension.” 

Psychology, byits very nature, can- 
not open new territory, he stated. 


The Chemistry department pays 
its 17 undergraduate TA's $1,900 each 
semester to serve as TA's in Chemis- 
try and Organic Chemistry labs. Dr. 
John Doering employs six under- 
graduates and three graduates for his 
Introduction to Chemistry Lab. 

Undergraduates have the same 
duties as graduates: They grade labs 
and help students with experiments. 

One difference between the two, 
according to Doering, is in their 
performance. “Undergraduates have 
different perspectives. They are not 
so far long in their careers. Some- 
times that means that they are more 
enthusiastic.” 

Professors, students and adminis- 
trators cite enthusiasm and experi- 
ence as beneficial traits of under- 
graduate TA's. 

“For chemistry section, it’sasound 
idea,” says Dean Leslie. “The students 
have gone through the labs, they have 
had the hands-on experience.” 

“Undergraduates have a clear ad- 
vantage in that they have taken the 
class here [at Hopkins]. When you 
come in asa graduate, you don’t have 
the experience with the professor or 
with how the class is taught here,” 
says Associate Dean of Academic Af- 
fairs Timothy Barbari. 

Houlahan says undergraduate 
TA's communicate better with the 
students. “They are very responsive 
to students needs. Students relate bet- 
ter to undergfraduates. They are less 
intimidated to go to undergraduates,” 
he says. 

One graduate TA in the Sociology 
department says that seniors and first 


Chomsky moved back to his com- 
mentary on what he called “historical 
such control that justifies it as right, 
just and necessary.” 

For example, said Chomsky, there 
were “the Reaganites, who believed 
in a powerful and interventionist 
state.” Such traits, he said, are “not 
specific [to] totalitarianism.” 

Even when social practice runs 
counter to a society’s professed val- 
ues, Chomsky said, careful control of 
political dialogue allows the elite to 
maintain their role in society. 

He cited the examples of two os- 
tensible democracies: America, where 
some politicians feared turning over 


year grads are in similar positions. 
The greatest difference between un- 
dergraduates and graduates is their 
position of authority. “As a grad you 
are taken more seriously than an 
undergrad. Undergraduates may be 
seen as peers,” the TA says. 

Senior Yasmin Zavahir took an 
enthusiastic approach to the her TA 
position in Health Care Delivery, and 
students were responsive. 

She admits, however, “It would 
have been easier if I were teaching 
younger students. Older students 
sometimes lookat meas an equal, not 
as someone with authority. I tried to 
be as strict as possible.” 

“You can’t run a section if people 
are running all over you. I didn’t let it 
be a problem form the beginning,” 
she says, mentioning that the case 
mnay have been different in other 
sections. 





“Undergraduates have 
different perspectives... 
Sometimes that means 
they are more 


enthusiastic.” 
-JOHN DOERING 





Some students have concerns 
about their TAs’ overall knowledge 
of the subjects they are teaching. 
When asked whether she was com- 


the reins of power to “the rascal mul- 
titude” and Britain, which felt that 
the Indian “barbarians” were inca- 
pable of self-government. 

The Haitian eliteand foreign (par- 
ticularly American) interests domi- 
nated the politics of the island nation 
and continue to do so today, he said. 

The statesman was forced to ac- 
cept United States conditions for his 
return to power, Chomsky said, and 
the “unthinkable” movement to- 
wards democracy was “reversed by 
violence... with U.S. complicity.” 

The American press reported little 
of this. 

As illustrated by this example, he 


fortable with an undergraduate TA, 
senior Stephanie Wirth said, “It de- 
pends ifthey are instrumental in grad- 
ing homework and papers. I’m not 
sure if all undergraduates have 
enough experience.” 

“T think there is a problem here if] 
am paying $30,000 a year and I’m 
being taught by undergraduates,” says 
one senior who had an undergradu- 
ate TA in Chemistry lab, Organic 
Chemistry lab, Computer Literacy, 
and now in Issues in Health Care 
Delivery—at least one each year. 

Lynne Tucker, a senior political 
science major, became a TA for Ex- 
ploring the Internet her sophomore 
year after doing well in both that class 
and Computer Literacy. 

Tucker graded assignments and 
offered assistance during office hours. 
She admits that, “There were defi- 
nitely times when I didn’t know the 
answer to student’s questions. I would 
look into the situation further or I 
would direct them toa TA who could 
best answer their question. [That sys- 
tem] seemed to work.” 

Senior economics major Josh 
Amos, who is a TA for Business Law, 
says that in some TA roles, there isn’t 
need for much background informa- 
tion. “I know what I learned in class 
and a little more. There’s not as much 
need for expertise in a class like this 
than in other classes,” he said. TA's for 
Health Care Delivery, who had diverse 
academic backgrounds, agreed. 

Another common concernis peers 
may be inclined to give preferential 
treatment to friends or other peers. 

Health Care Delivery professor 






said, the capacity for honest self-ap- 
praisal decreases as its usefulness de- 
creases. 

Chomsky then opened up the floor 
for questions. Questions ranged from 
his opinion on conflict in Yugoslavia 
to possible parallels between the Brit- 
ish Opium Wars and today. 

The last question of the night fo- 
cused on Chomsky’s specialty, lin- 
guistics. 

When asked whether or not he 
believed that useful knowledge about 
human language might be gleaned 
from that ofbees, Chomsky dismissed 
the notion. “This isn’t even pop Dar- 
winism; it’s nonsense,” he said. 


Nash says he deals with the potential 
for problems by assigning sections 
“randomly.” Students choose a sec- 
tion based on the time it is held, not 
on who is the TA. 

According to one student in the 
class, however, “Ifyouknow your TA 
he will tell you when his section is. 
How do you explain all the ATO 
brothers in the section with the ATO 
TA?” She adds, “It’s not a good sys- 
tem, and I’ll admit, I’m taking advan- 
tage of it.” 

No undergraduate TA's admitted 
to giving preferential treatment to 
friends. “I don’t recall any of my 
friends being in my class. Maybe you 
might go a little easy on them in a 
homework assignment, but I would 
worry that it would reflect badly back 
on me. On tests there are right and 
wrong answers. You can’t slip,” 
Tucker said. 

“There is more friendship between 
undergrads. But that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean they are easy graders or 
they will go easier becasue they are 
grading their peers,” says Shanon 
Bonafede, a senior Chemistry major 
whohad undergraduate TA'sin Chem- 
istry and Organic Chemistry labs. 

While the administration is look- 
ing into the use of undergraduate 
TA's, it has not been because any stu- 
denthas complained of unfair or pref- 
erential treatment. 

“There is always potential for 
problem. As long as there is enough 
organization and oversight, it 
shouldn’t happen,” says Houlahan. 
“When you chose a TA you have to 
think about whether they will be re- 
sponsible, moral, ethical.” 






found unequivocable evidence that 
short-term AZT doses could benefit 
pregnant mothers and their unborn 
children. Promising results from tri- 
als in Thailand led the group to re- 
move the dummy pills from future 
trials. Furthermore, Sommer was par- 
ticularly incensed at Angell’s analogy 
to the Tuskegee case. 

He said of his critics, “these are 
Americans who have absolutely zero 
experience, have never been involved 
in changing scientific paradigms or 
changing policies. They are getting 
involved in an issue about which they 
know nothing.” 

In addition, two members of the 
New England Journal’s editorial 
board, David Ho and Dr. Catherine 
Wilbert, both highly respected AIDS 
experts, resigned in protest from their 
positions, saying they were incensed 
at the inflammatory reference to 
Tuskegee. 

The Department of Health and 
Human Services has not yet issued an 
official response to the situation. 
“We're keenly aware of the ethical 
issues invovled... we’re open to any 
new information,” said a spokesman 
for Secretary Shalala. 


President's 
awards go 
to profs 
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process itself. “The nomination pro- 
cess starts in June. Every federal 
agency nominates certain people who 
have done work for it, and NASA 
nominated me.” 

In fact, Herman had a pivotal role 
in NASA’s recent research in the use 
of electric fields to move bubbles in 
outer space, as well as in the problem 
ofheat transfer caused by all the power 
generators and computer systems 
used by NASA machinery beyond the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 
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The award focuses on 


younger researchers at 


earlier stages in their 


careers in the hopes of 


fostering their 


advancement and 
aiding in their work 


via a research grant. 





Because of this, NASA officials 
nominated Herman for her achieve- 
ments. 

The award itself focuses on 
younger researchers at earlier stages 
in their careers in hopes of fostering 
their advancement and aiding in 
their work viaa large research grant. 

Professor Herman added that the 
award will allow her to take more 
risks in her work, now that money 
is less ofa problem. “It opens up the 
possibility for more exciting re- 
search,” Herman explained. 
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Two for the APL! 


BY JOSH GREENBERG 
News-Letter Staff 


The Applied Physics Lab scored 
another victory last month when 
NASA selected their Comet Nucleus 
Tour (CONTOUR) mission as one of 
two new Discovery Program Flights. 

CONTOUR, a joint project be- 
tween the Applied Physics Lab and 
Cornell University, will fly within 60 
miles of three different comets - 
Comet Encke in 2003, Comet 
Schwassmann-Washman-3 in 2006, 
and Comet d’Arrest in 2008. 

It is the second APL project to be 
funded by NASA’s Discovery Pro- 
gram, which was created to fund top- 
notch space science ata relatively low 
cost. 

One of the first missions selected 
was the APL’s Near Earth Asteroid 
Rendezvous (NEAR) spacecraft, 
which flew by the asteroid Mathilde 
in June andis scheduled to encounter 
the asteroid EROS in 1999. 





Other Discovery missions include 
the Mars Pathfinder, as well as Lunar 
Lander, amoon-mapping mission set 
for launch next year, and Stardust, 
which will retrieve physical samples 
from a comet in 1999. 

“APLhas demonstrated...that they 
can build spacecraft very efficiently, 
at very modest cost, and have them 
operate in top-notch fashion. That’s 
the reason they were selected by 
NASA.” according to Joseph Veverka, 
a Cornell professor and principal in- 
vestigator for CONTOUR, as quoted 
in the Baltimore Sun. 

The NEAR mission has thus far 
been an unqualified success, and 
hopes are high that the CONTOUR 
will do the same. 

The $154 million craft is sched- 
uled for launch July 4, 2002. It won’t 
be the first spacecraft to examine a 
comet (5 were launched back in 1989 
to study Halley’s comet), but it will 
travel closer to and offer better data 
onits subjects than any previous mis- 








sion. 

The key to its low cost was an in- 
novative trajectory, which allowed 
researchers to plan fly-bys of three 
comets. 

After its first encounter, CON- 
TOURwill use the Earth’s gravity asa 
slingshot to complete its mission. The 
maneuver saves fuel (and therefore 
money), andis partially credited with 


Russians unveil 
plaque to first dog in 
space 


Russian space scientists unveiled 
a plaque Monday to mark the 40th 
anniversary of the first living creature 
sent into space—Laika, a mongrel dog 
that died during the famous flight. 

Laika, a stray found on the streets 
of Moscow, literally rocketed to fame 
aboard a Soviet space ship on Nov. 3, 
1957. The flight came only a month 
after the Soviets launched the space 
race by putting into orbit the first 
man-made satellite, Sputnik. 

Laika’s spacecraft had no descent 
capsule, and she burned upalong with 
the satellite as itreturned to the Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

A plaque commemorating the 
contributions of Laika and other ani- 










COURTESY OF NASA 
The recent Cassini mission to Saturn was, like the CONTOUR, funded by 
NASA’s Discovery Program. 


the low cost of the mission. 

Perhaps the most exciting aspect 
of the CONTOUR mission, however, 
is that this trajectory is notset in stone. 
Researchers estimate that there is a 
98% chance that the craft will come 
across an undiscovered comet at some 
point in the mission, and are fully 
prepared to pursue any “new, fresh” 


comets which pop up. 


Jason Project returns to the ocean bottom 


BY JOE WHEELAN 
Associated Press 


It’s back to the ocean bottom for 
the Jason Project’s doughty child “ar- 
gonauts,” who this year walked 
among Yellowstone’s bubbling gey- 
sers and watched scientists crawl into 
an ice cave above a volcano in Ice- 
land. 

During Jason IX next April, 
America’s science-classroom hit will 
return to its most popular setting— 
Davy Jones’ locker. Once again, mil- 
lions of skeptical fourth through 10th 
graders may discover that science can 
be cool. 

“My students sit on the edge of 
their seats and their mouths are 
open,” said Ann Ireland, a fourth 
grade science teacher at Gates El- 
ementary School in Davison, Mich. 
“Tt really makes them feel like scien- 
tists and brings them into the science 
community.” 

With $5 million annual support 
from corporations and government, 
the Jason Project attempts to interest 
schoolchildren in science. 

Its sponsors hope that some might 
choose scientific or engineering ca- 
reers. 

Thousands of science teachers 
write their lesson plans around prep- 
ping students for Jason’s springtime 
“electronic field trip,” using videos, 
homework assignments and class 
projects—much of it supplied by the 
Jason Foundation. 

Students follow the progress of the 
two-week Jason expedition, either 
through interactive satellite hookups 


at 29 sites, through a classroom net- 
work or via the Internet. 

Come April, 350,000 students will 
interact with the expedition by satel- 
lite hookup, and 1 million students 
will watch through four statewide 
school networks, in Florida, Con- 
necticut, Minnesota and Mississippi. 
Three million are expected tolog onto 
Jason’s World Wide Web site. 

It began in the late 1980s, when 
undersea explorer Robert Ballard, a 
researcher at Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution on Cape Cod, 
Mass., was speaking in Texas about 
motivating children to learn about 
science. 

Take them on exciting expedi- 
tions, said Ballard, who located the 
Titanic at the bottom of the North 
Atlantic in 1985 and also found the 
sunken German battleship Bismarck. 

An Electronic Data Systems offi- 
cial was in the audience. He saw 
Ballard’s message asa solution to what 
EDS and other high-tech companies 
had been privately fretting about: 
Where would the next generation of 
science and engineers come from? 

“With Jason, instead of going into 
journalism or law, kids are going to 
think about going into science,” said 
Bill Ritz, an EDS spokesman based in 
Herndon, Va. 

Jason, a remote-controlled sub- 
marine that helped Ballard locate the 
Titanic, is named for the mythical 
Greek adventurer whose Argonauts 
were renowned for their quest for the 
Golden Fleece. 

Last summer, the modern Jason 
helped Ballard locate—a half-mile 


deep—the wrecks of five ships that 
sailed when Rome ruled the world. 
The first Jason Project, in 1989, fea- 
tured a successful hunt for a 
Phoenician trading vessel on the bot- 
tom of the Mediterranean. 

Since then, students have traveled 
to Lake Ontario to mapa sunken war- 
ship from the War of 1812; to the 
Galapagos Islands to retrace the foot- 
steps of naturalist Charles Darwin; to 
the Sea of Cortez to study thermal 
vents; to the rain forests of Belize; and 
to Hawaii’s Mauna Kea volcano, 
among other destinations. 

When Jason went to Yellowstone 
this year, students at the 29 interac- 
tive sites watched geysers, bubbling 
mudpots, buffalo and wolves on big- 
screen TVs. They questioned scien- 
tists at the site, while maneuvering a 
remote video camera atop Old Faith- 
ful Lodge. 

There have been setbacks. In 1991, 
a barge carrying $22 million worth of 
scientific gear sank on the way to the 
Galapagos Islands. The equipment, 
including the project’s namesake un- 
derwater probe, was lost, and there 
was no 1992 expedition. 

Founding sponsor EDS and some 
ofthe nation’s largest corporations— 
IBM, Bechtel, Sprint, Hewlett- 
Packard, Eastman Kodak and 
McDonald’s—underwrite Jason with 
money, manpower and equipment. 
The Navy, the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration and 
other agencies also contribute their 
expertise. 

On a typical expedition, Ballard, 
who heads the new Institute for Ex- 


ploration in Mystic, Conn., isaccom- 
panied by Navy officers, schoolteach- 
ers, corporate sponsors, students, 
academic researchers and National 
Geographic Society researchers. 

Valerie Delarosa, 16, of Plano, 
Texas, was a student argonaut on the 
Jason VIII expedition to Yellowstone 
this year. 

“When I was first picked, I thought 
all the people would be really smart. 
I’m not a total science person. I 
thought, “God, would I be able to re- 
late to these people?” 

However, she found her fellow ar- 
gonauts were much like her. She made 
new friends, stayed at a lodge in 
Yellowstone and appeared on cam- 
era every day, broadcasting to hun- 
dreds of thousands ofher peers across 
the country. 

“After going, I got more serious 
about science,” she said. “I have a 
computer and would log onto the 
website. Kids would leave me ques- 
tions and I would answer them.” 

Jason has become multidisciplinary, 
too—another unexpected bonus. 

Other teachers often find ways to 
mesh their courses with what is going 
on in science class with Jason. A so- 
cial studies segment may focus on a 
Jason locale. English teachers find 
books that tie in; in April, Jules 
Verne’s 20,000 Leagues under the Sea 
will be popular. 

“By the end of the year, my stu- 
dents feel they actually know Dr. 
Ballard,” Ireland said. “They find 
science is exciting. Most of them 
want to bescientists. It changes their 
lives.” 





And you thought your life was weird... 


kay, this one goes out 
to Phil Coleman, 
Charles Raffetto, 
Adrian Wood, Will 
Garner, Amy, my Dad, 
Josh Berg and all those other people 
out there I knowwho goaround stum- 
bling over the most random cool-ass 
dinner table sto- 
ries in the world, 
like the “Ski-mas- 
ter & the Cap’n,” 
or “How not to 
unearth an oak 


/R. PARSONS, JR 
Website of the 


on the freeway. It lets you get niceand 
cozy inside the far-too-loosely-at- 
tached head of Greg Knauss, who ap- 
parently lives in California. 

Italso links to http://www.eod.org, 
asite dedicated to explosive ordnance 
disposal, and that seems to fit, too. 

It’s like a journal, only kept about 
as frequently as 
mine: sometimes 
seven days a week, 
sometimes seven a 
month. Entries also 
range widely in 


stump.” W quality, which 
You’ know, eek makes the “ran- 
those stories you dom” button on the 


hear once or twicea year, and youstill 
pee yourself every time you hear 
them? This week’s website of the week 
is written by a guy who apparently 
lives in one such constantly evolving 
dinner story, and posts his tales of the 
unusual at http://www.eod.com/ 
index.html, “An Entirely Other Day.” 

And he means it. 

Each of these stories could totally 
make my day—or at least make my 
day weirder—if they happened to me, 
atl this guy apparently lived them 
all. He’s very honest about his emo- 
tions, and he doesn’t do anything that 
your average pretty-enlightened-citi- 
zen-of-the-90’s wouldn’t do—he flips 
off people who try to drive through 
the congested city and make business 
calls at the same time, especially when 
they almost run him over. He walks 
away from two days in Vegas happy, 
carrying fifty cents in winnings. He 
laughs at computerized gas pumps. 

This is a website for everyone out 
- there who feels that their life is a bit 

normal, to reassure you that the 
weirdos are still out there, driving El 

- Caminos, poking around CalTech to 
see what a “real nerd” looks like, and 


waving to carfuls of Tibetan monks 


page a sort of Russian Roulette, only 
funnier. You can browse the archives 
by date, which is almost as random 
(as a general trend they get funnier as 
time goes by), or by guest votes 
(though, sorted from highest to low- 
est, you can get in a rut). 

The design of the page is simple 
and solid, the clickable area clear, the 
content solid, and becauseit’sa pretty 
bare-bones site, it loads faster than a 
forklift operator on crack. 

One last thing which earned it this 
week’s nod for Website of the Week 
was that the advertisement banners 
were (gasp!) at the bottom of the page, 
well-drawn, and linked to other simi- 
lar sites (most of which were also 
pretty cool). So, go ahead and click 
them—support tasteful advertising 
on the Internet! 

Seriously, drop by this place, give 
Greg a friendly “hello,” and see if his 
view of life doesn’t make your week 
just a little less average. 





Questions, comments, donuts, trea- 
tises on the Zen aspects of vocal per- 
cussion, or small burnt offerings to 
Odegra, the Great Devourer, may be 
sent to jurph@jhu.edu. 
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up here." 
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So I'm at the barber shop, perched awkwardly in a red 
leatherette chair, with little bits of hair crawling down the 

back of my neck. As the barber finishes up the sides, she 
asks me to skootch down a little so she can reach the top 


“Oh, this will go muck faster,” she says: "Be a lot thinner 


This Entirely Other Day is[avorage a) RAIN 






























SCREENSHOTS BY JOSH GREENBERG 


A whole lifetime of just plain bizarre days awaits at An Entirely Other 
Site, http://www.eod.com/index.html. ; 
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mals that were studied in the space 
program was unveiled Mondayat the 
Institute for Aviation and Space 
Medicine, where Laika was trained 
for her flight. 

Before Laika, Russia had two other 
canine cosmonauts that almost made 
it into space, flying in a rocket 70 
kilometers (43 miles) above the Earth. 
The dogs returned in their capsules 
by parachute and came back alive. 

The dogs underwent extensive 
tests before being sent into space, and 
Laika and the other were chosen be- 
cause of their ability to remain calm 
for long periods of time. 

They were trained to live in small 
modules, wear space clothing and eat 
specially prepared, jelly-like food, the 
report added. They were trained ona 
simulator so they could gradually 
learn to adapt to the roar of rockets 
and their vibrations. 


Science panels sub- 
ject to public-scrutiny 
law 


Tuesday, the Supreme Court re- 
fused to shield committees formed 
by the prestigious National Academy 
of Sciences from a federal law allow- 
ing public scrutiny of governmental 
advisory groups. 

The justices, without comment, 
rejected an appeal in which the acad- 
emy, a congressionally chartered pri- 
vate organization, argued that its 
work would be undermined byalower 
court ruling that said the law applies. 

At issue was the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, which applies to 
groups “utilized” by the federal gov- 
ernmentand generally requires thata 
federal employee be present at each 
group meeting and that most records 
be available for public inspection. 

The academy does research for 
government agencies on a contract 
basis by establishing committees of 
volunteer experts that, with the assis- 
tance of academy staff members, pre- 
pare reports. 

Over the last year, study reports 
issued by academy committees have 
included health consequences of ser- 
vice during the Persian Gulf War; how 
to fight brucellosis in bison in 
Yellowstone National Park; control 
of nuclear material in the former So- 
viet Union; and the effects of immi- 
gration. 

Theacademy traditionally has kept 
confidential all committee records 
except final reports, stating that such 
secrecy was necessary to assure “that 
the results of the NAS reports are ac- 
cepted universally as apolitical, unbi- 
ased analyses of scientific issues.” 

In the appeal acted on Tuesday, 
lawyers for the academy said the dis- 
puted federal law “will insert the fed- 
eral government into the middle of 
NAS’s operations” and could affect 
up to 450 committees currently work- 
ing on projects for the government. 

The dispute stems from the 
academy’s decision in 1991 to revise 
its widely disseminated guide for the 
care and use of laboratory animals. 

The academy obtained federal fi- 
nancing for the project in 1993 and 
completed it in 1996, But in 1994, the 
Animal Legal Defense Fund and other 
animal-rights groups sued the gov- 
ernment agencies that sponsored the 
project. The lawsuit invoked the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Actin seek- 
ing access to the committee meetings 
where guide revisions were discussed, 

Gladys Kessler ruled that the 
academy’s committees are not sub- 
ject to the federal law, but a three- 
judge panel of the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum-: 
bia unanimously reversed her ruling. 

The appeals court said it was 
bound by a 1989 Supreme Court de- 
cision that said the disputed federal 
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law did not apply to an American Bar 
Association committee that plays 4 
role in picking federal judges. 

In that decision, the justices cited 
the National Academy of Science’s 
committees as the “paradigmatic ex: 
ample” of groups “utilized” by the. 
government because the academy is 4 
“quasi-public organization in receipt’ 
of public funds.” 


Feds set to unleash 
artificial flood in 
Grand Canyon 


Colorado River waters will be ris- 
ing in the Grand Canyon as federal 
officials attempt the second artificial 
flood to build up camping beaches; 
enhance fish habitat and protect ar- 
chaeological treasures. 

The 48-hour flood planned to start 
Monday also will make room behind 
Glen Canyon Dam in Lake Powell for 
the expected heavy runoff from the 
western Rocky Mountains this win-- 
ter and spring, from El Nino’s wet. 
weather patterns. a" 

In 1996, the first artificial Grand’ 
Canyon flood followed more than a° 
decade of research into the effects of 
operating Glen Canyon Dam. - 

Since 1963, the dam has plugget 
the Colorado River near the Utah line, 
separating now-flooded Glen Can= 
yon from Marble Canyon, in the up 
per reaches of Grand Canyon Na» 
tional Park. eo 

The dam prevented spring floods 
from the Rockies from depositing: 
sediment on Grand Canyon beachesz, 

Interior Secretary Bruce Babbiit 
declared the 1996 artificial flood @ 
success after it dumped up to 12 feéts 
of sand on dozens of beaches. " 

The 1996 flood provided the least, 
benefit to Marble Canyon because! 
there wasn’t enough sediment in the* 
area closest to the dam. ) 

Heavy rains this summer changeth 
that, with millions of tons of sed 
ment carried into Marble Canyon; 
especially from the Paria River. Fed 
eral officials want to use the second» 
artificial flood to lift that new sedits 
ment onto Marble Canyon beaches, 
before it is washed downstream inte! 
Lake Mead. ” 

To do this, they will allow 31,000* 
cubic feet of water—enough to fill 
three backyard swimming pools—+ 
through the dam’s hydroelectric tur: 
bines each second. et 

That’s up about 55 percent of the 
20,000-cfs level that the Colorado: 
River has been running through thé: 
Grand Canyon this year. Butit is short 
ofthe 45,000 cfs run through the Can:! 
yon during the first artificial flood. «* 

Before 1991, 31,000 cfs was run* 
through Glen Canyon Dam routinely: 
to match peaksummerelectric-powet- 
demands in Phoenix, Las Vegas and- 
throughout the West. But the Grand: 
Canyon beaches were eroded by those: 
flows because the river levels weré* 
raised and lowered very rapidly. “ 

This week’s flood will bring the: 
water levels up very slowly, and down. 
even more slowly on Wednesday 
when the flood concludes. 


Israeli software wins 
world computer chess 
tournament 


Chess software created by two Is-. 
raelis won the 15th annual personal 
computer chess championship Sun- . 
day, atournamentin which programs | 
play each other. ; 

The winning software, an amateur ' 
program created by Amir Ban and» 
Shay Bushinsky of Tel Aviv, scored- 
9.5 points out of a possible 11 in the- 
tournament, held at the Paris Bourse.- 

“It is a very well-tested program’ 
that’s been playing against grand’ 
masters in Israel for years,” said Tony. 
Marsland, president of the Interna-" 
tional Computer Chess Association,” 
which organizes the championship, “4 

“Human beings don’t play it any, 


more because they can’t win,” he said.» - 


Virtual Chess, a program creat 


by Jean-Christophe Weill, Marc, ts 
Francois Baudot and Pascal Tang for 


_ French software company Titus, wo! 
second place with eight points. 
Tournament scoring gives 0 
point for each win out of 11 matches 
anda half point for each draw. Playi 
the tournament takes place on 
separate personal computers, with 


only human beings involved simply”: 


entering each program’s moves 0 
the machine that holds its rival. 
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JHU needs to revamp AP credit system 


Last week the Student Council released a re- 
port chronicling the number of credits awarded 
byvarious American universities to students who 
had successfully completed Advanced Placement 
(AP) exams. The report showed that JHU’s policy 
regarding AP credit is grossly incongruous with 
comparable universities, and this comes as no 
surprise to most JHU undergraduates. 

While on the one hand we can applaud the 
Student Council’s effort to address this situation, 
they are not telling us anything that we do not 
already know. 

JHU’s current policy regarding AP credit is un- 
acceptable. The students have known this for years, 
and as usual, the university’s sluggish administra- 
tion has failed to address the situation for years. 

The report issued by the Student Council sur- 
veys 12 top universities— JHU, Duke, MIT, 
- Northwestern, Tufts, Georgetown, Stanford, 
Brown, Princeton, Yale, the University of 
Pennsylavania and the University of Virginia. 

___ All of these schools offer more AP credit than 

Johns Hopkins, which offers credit for a total of 
10 different AP exams. Some universities offer 
credit for nearly three times as many AP exams. 

While it is clear that a student’s performance 
on an AP exam may not adequately reflect his or 


her performance on college level work, JHU’s 
current AP credit policy is biased. Ifstudents are 
able to get credit for scoring a 4 or a 5 on the 
Chemistry exam, why shouldn’t they get credit 
for receiving a high score ona history or English 
literature exam? 

That JHU has never said why it does not award 
credit for so many common AP exams is par- 
ticularly disconcerting. We must wonder 
whether JHU denies AP credit in an effort to 
prevent students from graduating early, thereby 
preventing them from saving money and in- 
creasing the amount of funds that pour into the 
university's bank account. 

JHU students are among the best in the coun- 
try and among the best in the world. They de- 
serve credit for their work—credit that they 
would receive at nearly every other university. 

JHU’s policy flatly discriminates against stu- 
dents in the humanities. If JHU really wants to 
attract more humanities majors then it should 
start sending out the right message. Further- 
more, if it wants its academic reputation to stay 
unscathed then it should atleast attempt to catch 
up with the other schools. A message to JHU’s 
administrators concerning the AP credit policy: 
Get your act together. 


Undergraduate TAs need regulating 


If academic life at Hopkins was completely 
fair, a professor would grade every homework 
assignment and every exam in his or her class. 

Instead, it is often the case that a number of 
_ graduate student TA’s split up the exams to grade. 
Here are some other possible scenarios: Your 
~ ex-boyfriend is grading your exam (pretty bad 
_case), a freshman who’s done many more high 
school homework assignments than college ones 
“is grading your homework (bad case), your so- 
_tority sister is tracking your attendance record 
_.(pretty good case), your roommate is grading 
your 20-page paper (best case scenario). 
“There is the potential for any one of these 
situations to happen, as there are no policies 
- regulating undergraduate TAs. While no policy 
_ cancompletely preventa TA from hooking up his 
- bestfriend with an inflated grade, (see attempts in 
. the Issues in Health Care Delivery class) it is 
~ unlikely that a graduate student would have a 
" personal relationship with a student intense 
_ enough to effect a grade. The best solution to this 
_ problem is to eliminate the practice ofundergradu- 
ate TA’s from grading entirely, and to stick with 
graduate students for any grading responsibilities. 
It is embarrassingly easy to become a TA as an 
undergraduate. It is absolutely necessary to ini- 


_ tiate regulations which govern the selection of 


_ undergraduate TA’s. If the practice is to con- 
» tinue, the university must make sure that all TA’s 
“are upperclassmen and that they all major in the 


subject they are teaching. These two rules seem 
all too obvious. 

Rules that govern the activities of graduate 
student TA’s should be followed just as strictly 
for undergraduates. All TA’s, in no matter what 
capacity they function, need training and guid- 
ance. Any program geared towards graduate 
students must be mandatory for undergraduate 
TA’s as well. 

Part of the problem is that there is no central- 
ized account of undergraduate TA’s. Too much 
has been left up to individual departments to 
decide, and this has obviously led to great incon- 
sistencies. First and foremost, a survey of every 
university departmentis necessary to determine 
the extent of this practice. 

Another problem seems to bea lack of gradu- 
ate students to fill the positions. Ifthis is the case, 
it is even more critical to take the role of under- 
graduate TA’s more seriously. 

We do not wish to imply that every under- 
graduate TA takes advantage of his or her re- 
sponsibilities. Many TA’s are serious and re- 
sponsible in teaching and grading. And there are 
some great advantages when peers understand 
each other’s problems. But without any sort of 
regulation, there is a great variety in students’ 
levels of responsibility, competency and enthu- 
siasm. The university must take great steps to 
make sure that all undergraduate TA’s are of the 
same caliber. 





The city that (doesn’t) read 


larence “Dw” Burns 


could be expected to produce. 


seemed to have it all in 
1986. He was the first 
black mayor in Balti- 
more, a city that had 
“more African-Americans than whites. 
_ Burns had inherited the position of 
“mayor when William Donald 
~ “Schaeffer was elected governor. 
.. Burns was a very charismatic 
- leader; a man that never graduated 
..from high school, he was poised to 
‘become the first elected black mayor 
,_ of Baltimore. However, he had to face 
_ ayoung Kurt Schmoke. 
_, Without the race card to play, 
: nBurnsranan election campaign high- 
_ lighting the economic development 
Baltimore experienced under 
v incumbent Governor Schaeffer. 
ke, however, ran a campaign 
* based on how he would make Balti- 
more a better city by i improving its 
nec Not only was this an 
pi pot ow 
re had an ap ly t- 
._eracy rate, but it also highlighted 
ence between the Ivy iene 
_educated Rhodes Scholar Kurt 
Schmoke and the street smart, tat- 
__ schooled “Dw” Burns. 
_, As we know, Schmoke won. In 
y pieriabreny pbiecamogy 
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City Beat 


Reads.” He also came up with such 
brilliant ideas as “Designated Read- 
ing Zones” and book fairs. Gee, with 
such innovative thinking, it’s obvi- 
ous why so many people want to go to 
Yale. 

Despite these innovative ideas, it 
seems that the literacy rate has actu- 
REPEAL LEA LEL LIE ILE LAE LIES ILL TEL 


If Baltimore's literacy 
rate continues to not 
make the grade, then 
the city will soon fail as 


well. 


ally fallen and gotten worse since 
Schmoke's election! Hey, whatthe...?! 
Maybe all those pundits were right 
when they said that the negative as- 
pects of cutting funds for schools, 


hi centers and libraries far 


the benefits that a draw- 


However, a poor school system is 
but one of the many issues that Balti- 
more politicians have failed to deal 
with. Unfortunately, finding a real 
way to deal with poor literacy rates 
and an already bad public school sys- 
tem that is continuing its decline is 
probably important to both the long 
and short term well being of the City 
of Baltimore. 

Obviously, a city with a low lit- 
eracy rate is not going to have the 
necessary training to producea strong 
economy. For a city that already is in 
the midst of financial difficulties (I 
mean, Baltimore still hasn’t recov- 
ered from the Bethlehem Steel clos- 
ing, and that was ten years ago), such 
a lack of human resources could be 
terribly devastating. 

In the short term, Baltimore needs 
to reverse the trend of residents getting 
out of the city the second they can af- 
ford it. While crime, cleanliness and 
those damn Hopkins fraternities are 
also factors contributing to the rural 
migration in Maryland, families a 
ia want what is best for their 

ing to take them where they 

Es pith best education. Obviously, 

the’ an place for a child’s education is 

not the “City That Reads”; but if 

Baltimore’s literacy rate continues to 

not make the grade, then the city will 
soon fail as well. 


t’s no secret: Baltimore isn’t all 

it’s cracked up to be. It’s not 

just the relatively lifeless im- 

mediate vicinity of Hopkins I’m 

talking about, but nearly every 
single facet of the city. While there 
are some good points, there aren’t 
nearly as many as in most other cities 
Baltimore’s size, and the bad points 
tend to drown them out. 

I tried to look past them at first. I 
thought that there must be some great 
hidden cultural treasures, or bits of 
charm I hadn’t yet come across. Un- 
fortunately, all I found looking into 
Baltimore’s nooks and crannies was a 
bunch of rats hiding under the cars. I 
still hold hope, but in the interest ofa 
little constructive criticism, here is a 
short list of ways Baltimore sucks: 

Crime. Sometimes I’m really glad 
that I don’t have easy access to a 
television. That would just result in 
me sooner or later catching a Balti- 
more newscast, the first few min- 
utes of which essentially make up 
the nightly body count. New York, 
Washington and New Orleans are 
the perennial contenders for high- 
est murder rate, but it’s hard to 
imagine why anybody would need 
more than Baltimore provides. 

Baltimore newscasts. If the con- 
tent wasn’t bad enough, wait until 
you see the presentation. 

Rats. They're everywhere. Maybe 
it’s just around Hopkins, maybe 
they’re just the result of NIMH-style 
escapees from labs, but the place cer- 
tainly seems to be infested. You can 
spot them late at night scurrying be- 
tween cars or outin frontofthe Beach, 
and in the planters all around 
Hopkins. Not a big deal so long as 
they keep their distance, but still 
something I could do without. 

Red brick. Can you ever really get 
enough of red brick? Isn’t red brick the 
ultimate building material? Sure, there 
are other types of buildings in Balti- 
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more, but doesn’t the massive dose of 
red brickexudea certain rusticcharm?* 

The heat. All those dark buildings 
packed together absorb a lot of heat, 
and this helps make the Baltimore 
summer hotter than the episode of 
Melrose Place when, well, never mind. 





In the interest of a little 
constructive criticism, 
here is a short list of 


ways Baltimore sucks. 


I was unlucky enough to have a room 
without air conditioning over the 
summer, but that’s not going to hap- 
pen again. 

“The City that Reads!” Although 
I’m a big believer in the placebo ef- 
fect, the city’s decision to plaster the 
“City that Reads” logo over every- 
thing it owns seems a little silly. The 
administration’s pride rests in its ul- 
tra-low-profile literacy campaign, 
which for some reason involves shut- 
ting down libraries and making more 
books accessible to fewer people. Per- 
haps we should consider City Paper’s 
suggestion of changing the slogan to 
reflect something it could back up 
with action: Teen pregnancy. “Balti- 
more: The City that Breeds.” 

Major sports events. Okay, these 
are pretty fun to go to, but when you 
have to hear all the traffic driving 
back... ithappens downtown in every 
major city, but I still don’t like it. 
Horns shouldn’t be installed in cars. 
That’s just giving people too much 
power. 


November 6, 1997 





The Orioles, while we're at it. The 
team is generally very good, but they 
don’thaveany true star-power. While 
the fact that they all share the talent 
makes for the solid team efforts that 
won most of the games they played, 
you can’t help but think that, maybe, 
if they had one gigantic bat in those 
close playoff games... 

33rd & St. Paul. I have to cross this 
intersection every day. Nota big deal, 
I just wish that the walk signal some- 
how corresponded to the status of the 
traffic lights. 

Compression. We’re stuck in a 
pretty high population density in the 
middle of the city, and that means that 
we're also stuck with all kinds of auto 
exhaust and other exotic smells. Your 
subconscious has to pretty much kill 
off the sense of smell to survive, so if 
you want the sweet scents of spring- 
time, you're going to have to dig your 
nose into those flowers pretty deep. 

Baltimore’s not all bad. A couple 
of spots really liven up the city, and 
the seafood is great when it’s not in- 
fested with toxic microorganisms. 
While you'd be better off going down 
to D.C. for just about any entertain- 
ment purpose, that’s a whole other 
Oprah. I suppose that Hopkins isn’t 
going to transfer itself to a more pic- 
turesque city anytime soon, so the 
best we can do is stay here and work 
on making this environment the most 

livable it can be. 

* (Yes, no, and no, not really.) | 

Clarification: It seems that some 
people misunderstood my article 
about city life a couple weeks back. 
My intention was not to suggest that 
we give all our money to people on 
the street who lie to us, but merely 
that we take a fresh look at who they 
are and why they remain there, in this 
era of cutting back and preaching no 
mercy without self-reliance. Notras 
many people lack basic feelings >of 
dignity as you might think. 
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Watulak column a 
“severe case of China 
bashing” 


To the Editors, 


I am writing in response to the 
seriously mistaken opinion expressed 
by Thaddeus Watulak in his article 
“No rapport possible with China” (in 
the October 30,1997 News-Letter). I 
hope his pitiful treatment of the issue 
was purely an honest product of his 
ignorance and does not reflect any 
deeply harbored xenophobia. Such 
uninformed anti-China rhetoric must 
not go unanswered. 

There shouldbe absolutely no rea- 
son for the People’s RepublicofChina 
(PRC) to be regarded as “the direct 
antithesis of America.” The portrayal 
ofthe PRCasan oppressive and domi- 
neering communist nation-state 
omits important parts of the Chinese 
picture. Images of Tianamen square 
from the past muddy the sights found 
in China today: the Chinese business- 
man ina suit with cell phone in hand, 
the young lady in a newly opened bar 
in China, the Chinese student on the 
Internet reading about democracy. 

Watulak ridicules the comment 
made by Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin that “American democracy 
and freedom are not absolute con- 
cepts.” Watulak says sucha statement 


standing of American values,” and he 
goes onto insult President Jiang as an 
“ignorantandalien” individual. Well, 
perhaps Watulak does not under- 
stand the concept of American de- 
mocracy and freedom or maybe he 
has forgotten his American history. 
There was a time when American de- 
mocracy and freedom meant that 
women could not own property or 
vote and black people were chattel. 
When Watulak censures the PRC for 
its treatment of Tibetans, he fails to 
recall American promises made to 
and subsequent treatment of Native 
Americans. Freedom and democracy 
are never absolutes in any nation, and 
to imply that anyone believing so is 
“ignorant and alien” is perhaps more 
narrow-minded than whom he is 
criticizing. 

The most ffosuable passage in 
Watulak’s article occurs when he ex- 
presses indignation that a nation 
(China) could be “supposedly so wed- 
ded to the concept of sovereignty” 
and still “justify the illegal meddling 
in American elections that the FBI 
says the PRC is guilty of.” I am not 
sure where Watulak is from, but I’m 
from America and our nation is the 


all-time leader in meddling withother | 


nation’s elections and sovereignty. 


Hell, we even assassinate their lead- — 


ers, It’s nota clear-cut case of good or 
bad; it’s geopolitics. 
With the passing of Deng Xiaoping 


from the Chinese political scene, and | 


with the ensuing power positioning 
of major Chinese political players 


both fo iawn and bay res 


opposed, now more than ever, 
Americaneeds to establish strong dip- 
lomatic ties to China and its “world’s 
largest standing army.” The PRC’s 
often politically oppressive govern- 
ment coexists with an ever increas- 
ingly liberal economic segment of 
China that is bringing fresh ideas ofa 
higher standard ofliving. Ideas which, 
in case Watulakis reading, come from 
America. China is not a nation bent 
on world domination, but a nation 
like any other in seek of a comfort- 
able balance of power. The PRC is 
moving forward rapidly and, as a de- 
veloping superpower, will seek a 
larger international role. Hopefully, 
America realizes the benefit in ob- 
taining such a powerful nation as an 
ally and not a foe. 

So, Mr. Watulak, the only thing 
Clinton should say to Jiang is not “get 
lost” as you suggest, but rather “let’s 
make your nation and the world a 
better place to live.” Mr. Watulak 
seems to live in the Cold War, 
which—in case he wasn’t paying at- 
tention—ended years ago. It is far 
too simple for the American media 
and political leaders to find an en- 
emy to target and vilify. Hate canbe 
a strong motivator, but America is 
far too great a nation to waste its 
efforts in that direction. American 
and Chinese goals are compatible, 
for they are human goals that must 
seek a place in the developing glo- 


_ bal community that is the future of 
“shows a complete lack of under- — 


the world and humanity. 
I thank the Editors in advance for 
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giving me this opportunity to address 
this severe case of China bashing and 
give a more optimistic and trut 
view of the matter. 

Sincerely, 

Shaun Yeh 


“Safety and Courtesy 
are the thoughts for 
the day” 


To The Editors: 


Never in my life have I seen such 
blatant disrespect for safety as I have 
experienced lately. As a driver of one 
of the Hopkins/Homewood Shuttle 
buses, I have been cut off, run offand 
“flipped off.” Just because these buses’ 
signs say “Charter” or “Special” does 
not change the fact that they are still 
“School” buses. Think aboutit. Ifyour 
child was on one of these buses and 
you saw someone cut the bus off, 
wouldn’t you be angry? You bet you 
would! 

Give usa break. We need plenty of 
room. If you see us with our turn 
signal on, let us over. The other day, I 
experienced a driver actually speed 
up to avoid being behind a bus. 

Share this letter with your friends 
and family and maybe we can get the 
word out. Safety and Courtesy are the 
thoughts for the day. 

Sincerely, 

Bill Gray 

Bus #9 
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opkins is littered with 
student activities. It’s 
a well-known fact. We 
have as many official 
: clubs as does the Uni- 


i 
: 
) 
. . 
\ 


te of syersity of Florida, except that UF has 
Sat- 40,000 students. The 200-some odd 
Hon SAC (SAC is the Students’ Activities 
i: Commission, which regulates and fi- 
: ~nances clubs) and non-SAC groups 
c . pretty much cover the entire spec- 
heir trum, from sports to pre-professional 
pre- dubs to religious groups. Again, stan- 
Tes dard stuff for any college campus. 
am- However, what isn’t generally adver- 
Ls tised and well-known outside of Bal- 


timore is the amount of effort needed 


of to rise to a position of prestige within 
those groups, which is, by most stan- 
Si dards, horribly small. The ease of 
which “random” students can take 
the over club presidencies is by far 
a ‘Hopkins’ best-kept secret. 
5. Take, for example, a comparable 
the -undergraduate institution with which 
i Hopkins students compete for gradu- 
in. ate school admissions, such as 
o Cornell. Cornell has roughly four to 
five times our undergraduate popu- 
ay lation, but has a similar amount of 
e student groups. At Cornell, a com- 
it. petitive school (like ours), nobody is 
de the president of two clubs. Control- 
' ling one group takes four arduous 
Br years of rising through the ranks of a 
» student group’s hierarchy, thereby in- 
iny -Stitutionalizing yourself within that 


>, _ group. Student group leaders are, for 
‘the most part, fourth-year seniors, 
«and student group elections concen- 
‘trate on who “deserves” the post- 
«thereby rewarding the trusted lieu- 
«tenant who served as vice president 
‘cor some equivalent position. 
This obviously differs from 
. Hopkins. For a number of reasons, 
student group control is not concen- 
trated in the hands of seniors. Club 
leadership is relatively diffused be- 
tween sophomores, juniors and se- 
““niors, which is unparalleled at other 
’ prestigious institutions (I’m not sure 


emember. Remember 

when you were young, 

at the beginning stages 

of development, the be- 

ginning stages of learn- 

ing, the beginning stages of love. 

You're lying in the warm, comforting 

embrace of your mother. Gently, she 

“caresses your hair, essentially reas- 

» ‘suring you; you’re starting to realize 

- that after years of confusion and fear, 
> you are finally safe. 

>. “Weareproposingan amendment 

that the credentials of Israel can be 

accepted so longas they do not cover 

- the occupied territories—the West 

‘Bank, Gaza, the Golan Heights—and 

~ Jerusalem.” So goes last week’s NY 

Times report of the simple yet incon- 

' gruous proposal of Marwan A. Jilani, 

a representative of the Permanent 

_ Observer Mission of Palestine to the 

-- United Nations. 

“Occupied”? If the Jews are “occu- 
piers,” or temporary residents, of 
Jerusalem, then the Americans are 
weekend tourists at most in the land 
we call America. Not one of our 
world’s last one million, ninety-five 
thousand sunsets has eclipsed a sun 
whose rays did not shine on a Jew in 
Jerusalem. 

BRL IPE OLD RETO LE OES, 


If the Jews are 


. ‘occupiers, or 
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_ temporary residents, of 
| Jerusalem, then the 

| Americans are 
weekend tourists at 
most in the land we 


| 
i 7 
call America. 


This current attempt to disrobe 
the Jews of their right to Jerusalem is 
one of the many means by which the 

_ PLO (Palestinian Liberation Organi- 
_ zation) intends to usurp Israel; they 
ee} owledge this goal and refer to it 
“3. __as“regaining their homeland.” When 
_ the Jews first set foot in their land, 
Israel, otherwise known as Palestine, 
however, these “Palestine-Libera- 
rs” couldn’t spell, let alone recog- 
ize, Palestine; they'd never heard of 
t.. 7 
_ According to the Biblical account 
that both Christians and Jews regard 
as true, God gave Israel to the Jews. If 
ee ciae-olt lee sed 
onvince let us not forget the 
a Romer. 
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Generation X 


about liberal-arts colleges, however). 
Sophomore presidents? Our top-25 
brethren have nothing of the sort. 
Sure, maybe here or there you might 
find some underclassmen in control, 
but at Hopkins, it’s institutionalized. 
It's the way things work. Underclass- 
men running two or three activities 
before they graduate is the norm here 
in Shangra-La: Andit gives usa huge, 
quietly cultivated advantage. 
Graduate schools, which 85 per- 


The ease of which 
“random” students can 


take over club 
presidencies is by far 


Hopkins’ best-kept secret. 


cent of us will one day enroll in, un- 
derstand most student activities at 
most schools to be equal. The Inter- 
national Studies Club at one school is 
roughly equivalent toa similar clubat 
another school. And grad schools 
know that running such anactivity or 
club is fairly prestigious, because 
elected positions of leadership at ev- 
ery other college on the planet carries 
with it the understanding that the 
elected member invested years and 
years of effort into his or her activity. 
So, admissions officers do alittle math 
in their head-club presidency, four 
years of work; swim team member, 
two years of work; above-average 
grades, four years of hard work; and 
so on. Ninety-five percent ofthe time, 
this math works out. Under the as- 
sumption that leadership positions 
require massive investments of time, 


AARONSCHLOSSBERG 


SpreadingTheWord 


Balfour Declaration of 1917, the 
League of Nations Mandate and the 
U.N. partition resolution, all of which 
designate Israel as Jewish. 

Does America own Washington? 
A man his heritage? A mother her 
son? 

Let us forget for a moment these 
concrete facts. Let us consider the 
PLO goal as legitimate, as sincere. 

So, tearfully, you relinquish your 
young, hopeful hold on your mother. 
Youaretold that sheisnotyours. You 
wonder when youerred. You wonder 
to whom she actually belongs. 

Publicly, the PLO braces itselfona 
platform empowered by a desire to 
reclaim their homeland. Why do the 
Arabs need Israel? They don’t. Jerusa- 
lem is not mentioned once in their 
bible, the Koran (itis mentioned over 
six hundred times in the Jewish Bible, 
the Torah). In addition, their reli- 
gious duties center around praying 
toward and going to a place called 
Mecca. Nota place called Jerusalem. 

Moreover, before the Jews were 
given legal ownership of Israel, the 
PLO didn’t exist. Why did these lib- 
erators not bug Britain about a 
homeland when the latter had legal 
control of Israel? This can be an- 
swered simply enough by remem- 
bering what the head of the PLO, 
Yasir Arafat, told the world via CNN 
some five years past, “The Jews at 
work! Damn their fathers! The 
Dogs! Filth and dirt!...” Does this 
sound like a man harmlessly striv- 
ing for a homeland? 

_ Is this desire for a homeland what 
the PLO had in mind when it tacitly 
condoned Hamas’ brutal attack on a 
bus in Tel Aviv, which killed inno- 
cent Israelis? Arafat makes no secret 
of his attitude. In the Arabic publica- 
tion Al-Muharar on April 10, 1990, 
the PLO’s chief sums up his tribe’s 
homeland-searching strategy: “Open 
fire on the new Jewish immigrants— 
be they from the Soviet Union, Ethio- 
pia, or anywhere else... I give you my 
instructions to use violence against 
theimmigrants. I will jailanyone who 
refuses to do this.” ¢ 
Enough. The Arabs don’t want Is- 
rael for a homeland. They already 
have one; in fact they have twenty- 
seven. The Jews have one which is the 
size of New Jersey, This PLO excuse 
for aggression didn’t even occur to 
the Arabs until they noticed in one 


_ small area too many yarmulkes and 


too few cars on the Jewish Sabbath, 


Let us live on so that, in time, we 
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The true test of leadership: leading 


there is only room for one student 
activity when grad schools examine a 
“well-balanced candidate” (i.e., 3.5+ 
GPA and internships, etc.). So try to 
imagine the impact a student leader 
from Hopkins has when his or her 
application hits the admissions 
officer’s desk. Two or three leader- 
ship positions? Community service 
and great grades to boot! Wow! This 
must be a stellar candidate! And the 
march of Hopkins students into top- 
notch grad schools goes on and on. 

Now, this isn’t to say that we don’t 
deserve grad school-we work as hard 
or harder than any other school out 
there. And I think, one day, they’re 
going to find us out, or enough com- 
petitive students will enroll here and 
instate a hierarchical type of leader- 
ship advancement. But our current 
system offers the best of both worlds 
to student leaders; you can have your 
cake and eat it too. I merely would 
offer a caveat to my fellow students; 
the gaping holes in this system, the 
ability to take the student leadership 
institution for a wild ride is highly 
addictive. ’'ve known so many suc- 
cessful people who have thrown away 
their happiness, their social life, their 
friends and their grades searching for 
the continued fix of gobbling leader- 
ship positions. I’ve been guilty of it 
myself. And, from personal experi- 
ence, I can say that other schools’ 
systems of “pay-as-you-go” student 
leadership can make a lot more sense 
it you've been burdened with the re- 
sponsibilities three full-time workers 
would go crazy living up to. The abil- 
ity to grab student leadership is a 
wholly different animal than the abil- 
ity to fulfill said duties. 

The enticing aroma of power and 
congratulatory fame is often toomuch 
for JHU’s freshmen and sophomores 
toignore; from some standpoints, our 
system of student leadership, as ben- 
eficial as it seems, can chew and spit 
out the very leaders it rewards. It is 
this narcotic I urge you to heed. 


~_“Allof Israel rightful Jewish homeland 


Saturday. The PLO have so diligently 
inculcated their feigned interests 
into the heads of the public that 
we ultimately bend over back- 
wards to let them murder, defile 
and steal. This chimerical melo- 
drama is the fruit of laboring to 
devise an ostensible motive which 
will spearhead the power wield- 
ing nations of the world right 
through their hearts. Don’t you 
see? These PLO “demands” and 
“interests” are presented to the 
SPE CLL STRELA S 


The Arabs don’t want 
Israel for a homeland. 
They already have one; 
in fact, they have 
twenty-seven. 


world, while behind their cloaks 
Arafat and Co. show their teeth 
and toast their drinks. 

The Arabs want Israel because, 
while gaining land, they sense the 
opportunity to wage war against the 
Jews by exploiting some quirky, 
misleading juxtaposition of seem- 
ing and actual intentions. Their in- 
stincts reveal to them a chance to 
degrade to Jews. To hurt the Jews. 
Toinitiate and condone the destruc- 
tion of Judaism. 

Having realized the insincerity 
of the captor’s stated motive, you 
reach out to grab your mother, but 
she’s gone. Each subsequent day 
your memory ofher woefully wanes. 

If motherless, we are helpless. We 
must debunk this fraudulent Pales- 
tinian front for the oppression it 
endorses precisely because this par- 
ticular PLO stance exemplifies the 
type of threat injurious to a home- 
less people. We Jews must maintain 
a Jewish Israel because it’s the only 
haven we’ve got. It’s the only means 
by which we can hope to extricate 
ourselves from any future truculent 
talons dismantling us. Do these 
“homeland-searching” Arabs re- 
member being forced by the mid- 
century Nazi Hawks to shoot their 
mothers in the back and then to 
kick dirt on top of their last feeble 
cries for life? 
~ Let us, in accordance with rea- 
son, justice and sincerity, perpetu- 
ate a Jewish Israel. Let us retain our 
heart so we may continue to de- 
velop, to learn and to love within 
the safety basin of a Jewish Israel. 


may remember. 
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even “stupid” 


OE 


from the sixth story. 


stealthily entering students’ apart- 


suffocate our students with love” — 
Housing’s new motto. 

Meanwhile, six stories below, 
Housing still haggles over the bud- 
getary pitfalls of hiring a full-time 
Hopkins security guard at a perma- 
nent security desk in the basement. 
Repeated break-ins, living across the 
street from rapists (homosexual and 
straight), bumsand muggers does not 
warrant the same protection afforded 
in Wolman and McCoy Halls. 

A brief recap of life-threaten- 
ing situations at Hopkins shows 
that plunging out windows is not 
a major cause of death or injury. 


Most recently, Housing’s quest for 
student safety saw Maintenance 


ments and plastering windows into 
their tracks. Apparently, assuring a 
shortage of fresh air with silly bars 
that restrict the window opening to 
six inches did not suffice. “We must 
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EDWARDWIPPER 
Second Thoughts 


Over fourteen individuals 
checked into hospitals for alco- 
hol poisoning this year, and un- 
desirables robbed apartments at 
the Homewood while no one at- 
tempted to take his own life from 
a window at the Homewood. 
Somehow, there is economics in 
the air. Given two ways to protect 
student’s safety, choose the cheapest 





Housing, time and 
again, proves to be too 
cheap or too stubborn 
to protect students in 


any substantial way. 





one no matter how silly or useless. 
Bars on windows may cost less than 
adequate security would, but as the 
Yiddish phrase says “Mazel 
Touchos.” 

In Housing’s defense, there are 
many reasons students might need the 
bars: School is too tough—suicide. 
Bungee jumping at the Homewood— 
fun (God forbid at Hopkins). Spitting 
from the roof—more fun. Water bal- 
loons from on high—recreation. 


A9 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 


those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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NOTHING To REPORT HERE, } 
PETER... THE THOMPSON 
HEARINGS HAVE YET TO 
ADRN DP ANY HARD 
EVIDENCE OF 


' 
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Hopkins “security” priorities wrong 


nother way to express the 
phrase “ironic behavior” 
would be “backward,” or 
(one 

ight venture to say 
wise”). In Housing’s endeavors 
to keep students safe and happy, 
Housing displays “ironic behavior.” 
The latest chapter in Housing’s tap- 
estry of odd bloopers and practical 
silliness is their attempt to keep us 
Homewood dwellers from killing 
ourselves. That’s right, suicide must 
bein again on college campuses. With 
all the acid partying at Hopkins, 
someone must save the sense-weary 
Hopkins young’ins from plunging 


Throwing one’s roommate from on 
high—aggravation or need for an im- 
mediate 4.0. Target practice— 
(Whoops! forgot! Gunsare prohibited 
by JHU Firearms Policy). Just saw 
Throat Culture—suicide from depres- 
sion. Seeing Throat Culture—suicide 
from boredom. Pushing study partner 
from window—THROAT! Throwing 
freshmen out the window—might oc- 
cur during room selection if Juniors 
and Seniors are contracted to kill delin- 
quents with low numbers who decide 
to get singles. Throwing Maintenance 
out the window—for insufficient ex- 
haust, drilling at 6 a.m. and for putting 
those stupid bars on the windows. 

Now that the reasons for bars are 
clear, we can examine the reasons for 
security at the Homewood. To keep 
maintenance out—DUH! To keep 
ournewspapers safe from those fiend- 
ish thieves. To keep thieves, mug- 
gers, rapists and other lunatics out. 
Tokeep certain students, faculty, staff 
and other lunatics out. To feel safe. 
No, plastering and barring windows 
does not suffice. To be safe. No, plas- 
tering and barring windows does not 
suffice. Thirty thousand dollars—our 
tuition with room and board—(Oh 
wait, that’s never been a reason to 
keep us safe before.) Finally, ELMO, 
ELMO! 

Nevertheless, Housing, time and 
again, proves to be too cheap or too 
stubborn to protect students in any 
substantial way. Then again, there’s 
no maintenance problem that a 
screwdriver and pliers can’t cure. 
Bungee Jumping. Saturday. My place. 
See you there! 


Global problems need global solutions 


lobal warming is a very 

real threat to human 

civilization on this 

planet as we know it. 

Most reputable scien- 
tists agree that much of it is due to the 
effects of world wide industrialization 
and the accompanying use of fossil fu- 
els that has spewed millions of tons of 
carbon dioxide into our atmosphere. 
Everyone also seems to agree that the 
effects willbe bad. Maybeitwill result in 
increasingly severe weather patterns, 
as we have begun to see in recent years, 
with freezing winters, summer droughts 
and floods the rest ofthe year, or maybe 
things will warm up enough for the ice 
caps to melt a bit making Baltimore an 
especially hard to navigate inlet and 
Washington an ocean port. Regard- 
less, the changes would be uncomfort- 
able, disruptive to economies world 
wide and could cost the lives of mil- 
lions. Clearly, something hastobedone. 


Luckily, the nations of the world © 


are beginning to wake up to the fact 
that global warming isa problem that 
is more expensive to ignore than to 
address. They are also realizing that it 
is a truly world wide problem; all na- 
tions’ efforts will have to be coordi- 
nated in order to work. 

So far, though, nothing has really 
been done on the international scene 
except a lot of talking and some pretty 
photo opportunities in Brazil. Next 
month’s conference in Kyoto, Japan 
may be when the world stops talking 
about this vital issue and finally starts 
acting on it. This summit hopes to pro- 
duce an agreement to cut carbon diox- 
ide emissions by the year 2010to 5 to 15 
percent below the 1990 levels, Since the 
United States consumes 22 percent of 
the world’s fossil fuels, far more than 
any other nation, it is absolutely im- 
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THADDEUSWATULAK 
PushingTheEnvelope 


perative that we sign any Kyoto agree- 
ment if it is to be at all effective. 
However, there’sjustonelittle prob- 
lem. Apparently some of the draft 
treaty’s authors have forgotten what 
the “global” part of global warming 
means. It means that this is a problem 
thatwilleffectallnationsand that, there- 
fore, all nations should take responsi- 
bility for solving it. You see they’ve 
FUR EE DIS LES AT, PTI IE CII 


Last time I checked, 

‘global’ wasnt a synonym 
Jor “industrialized and 
‘all’didnt mean ‘a 
minority,” 


written in provisions that say that “de- 
veloping” nations such as Mexico, In- 
diaand Chinaareexemptfromrequire- 
ments to cut emissions. Last time I 
checked, “global” wasn’t a synonym 
for “industrialized” and “all” didn’t 
mean “a minority of.” Also, one has to 
wonder how effective the treaty will be if 
itrequires China, anation with bysome 
measures the world’s second largest 
economy, a quarter ofthe world’s popu- 
lation, and the world’s fastest growing 
carbon dioxide emissions, to do abso- 
lutely nothing to decrease emissions, For 
that matter, emission growth today is 
largelyin the “developing” world, andthis 


_ will be even more true in the future. 
A treaty exempting the majority of 


wile 


the Earth’s population would impose 
grossly unfair economic costs on those 
few nations that were required to make 
cutsand wouldbelaughably ineffective 
in the long run. For these reasons, the 
U.S. Senate recently voted 95-0 that 
such a treaty would be unacceptable. 

Nevertheless, some kind of agree- 
ment is desperately needed. At the 
Kyoto summit, America should push 
for a truly global solution to this glo- 
bal problem. We should offer to aid 
programs that help “developing” na- 
tions continue to develop without 
dooming us all or giving them an un- 
fair advantage, but we should insist 
that all nations be held somehow ac- 
countable. However, if a treaty can- 
not be agreed upon that would cover 
the entire world, the U.S. must sign 
on to do its part regardless, 

Then, if an unequal treaty is all that 
can be obtained, the U.S. must use the 


power of the world’s largest economy 


to insure that those irresponsible na- 
tions that hope to make a profit offof 
the rest of the world’s efforts to main- 
tain our environment are unable to 
do so. If energy taxes have to be used 


_ to bring down domestic emissions, 


then tariffs can be used to bring down 
foreign emissions. A special “energy 
tariff” of exactly twice any necessary 
“energy tax” should be imposed on 


the goods of all nations unwilling to _ 


voluntarily match Washington’s 
commitment to global preservation. 
Other treaty signatories shouldbe en- 
couraged to do the same in order to 


er increase the pressure on de- 


linquent nations to comply with emis- 


sions standards, but Americacannot | 


be afraid to act alone. No nation can _ 
be allowed to stand idly by and force 
others to shoulder its share of the 


burden of everyone’s survival. — 4 ; 
i f : de 
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BY MEGAN BENNER 
News-Letter Staff 


On the football field, the Johns 
Hopkins Blue Jays have strolled 
through a triumphant season, owing 
much of their success to the distinc- 
tive performance of running-back 
Don Zajick. Throughout his football 
career, Zajick has broken several 
Hopkins’ records and currently holds 
the career rushing record for 
Hopkins’ football, rushing for over 
2500 yards in his four year career. 

This season has been one in which 
Zajick’s talent has had its most favor- 
able backdrop. “The team is pretty 
solid overall. The defense has always 
been very strong, but this season, the 
offense has become one of the best in 
the conference. This has a lot to do 
with our running and passing game. 
While in the past we were somewhat 
one-dimensional, this year we have 
developedintoavery complete team.” 





“In football, there are 
so many mental ups 
and downs... During a 
game, you go through 
every emotion, tt is 


that dynamic.” 
—DON ZAJICK 





The team went undefeated in the 
conference until Saturday’s loss against 
Dickinson. “We were in triple over- 
time, it was raining, the field was a 
mess—it was tough to keep your feet.” 

The conference victory, though, is 
still within their grasp, “If we win our 
next two games, then we will win the 
Conference championship. Asateam 
goal and a personal goal, this goal 
means moreto methan any individual 
record I’ve broken.” 





SPORTS 
Don Zajick’s running victory 





JOE YOON/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Senior running-back Don Zadjick puts pressure on himself to succede. 


“In football,” explains Zajick, 
“there are so many mental ups and 
downs. So many things can happen, 
like a fumble, for instance. During a 
game, you go through every emotion, 
it is that dynamic.” 

Zajick has been playing football 
since he was young. “I’vealways loved 
it. One of the best things about foot- 
ball is the team aspect. It is a game 
where everything depends on team- 
work; everyone must contribute. It is 
one of the least individual sports I’ve 
ever played. 

“T continue to play because I enjoy 
itso much. I love to play, and I love to 
be a part of the team. It’s just that, 
there’s no real decision.” 

Zadjick describes the pressure of 


his position, “The pressure usually 


comes from myself. There’s not a lot 
of outside pressure in this division. 
Youend up pushing yourself because 
you want to play well for the team. 
That’s what it is all about: You don’t 
want to let your teammates down.” 

When Zadjick reflects on his fi- 
nal season, the last games take ona 
personal significance as they mark 
the end of his football career at 
Hopkins. 

“I know I will miss it. Not just 
playing; Pll miss everything about 
being part of the team.” Zajick hopes, 
though, that in these final games, 
Hopkins can continue its impressive 
play, so that they will continue a run- 
ning victory. 


Jets and Giants on top in week 10 


ew York, New York. 
Who would have 
thought that ten weeks 
into the season, the two 
teams from the Big City 
would be in sole possession of first 
place? Certainly not me. The Jets and 
the Giants both have a 6-3 record, 
and both teams have a one game lead 
in their respective divisions. All of 
the credit needs to be given to the two 
coaches: Jim Fassel and Bill Parcells. 
Last week in Giant Stadium, the Jets 
withstood a last-second comeback by 
the Baltimore Ravens, and eventually 
won the game in overtime on a John 
Hall field goal. With the win, Parcells 
created a quarterback controversy be- 
tween Neil O’Donnell and Glen Foley. 
With the Jets winning 13-9, Parcells 
yanked O’Donnell in favor of Foley, 
buton Foley’sfirst play hewasknocked 
dizzy and had to come out of the game. 
Enter O’Donnell. He proceeds to 
throw a five-yard completion and 
then goes back to the bench because 
Foley was ready to play. O’Donnell 
was basically treated like a third- 
string rookie. Never mind that there 
was a torrential downpour, 
O’Donnell is a veteran who deserves 
better than what Parcells is doing. 
However, since the Jets are win- 
ning, itis difficult to question Parcells, 
Additionally, Parcells is a legend in 
New York who has taken two teams 
to the Super Bowl, which makes it 
doubly difficult to question his deci- 
sions. But the feeling here is that 
Parcells may be putting too much 
stock in Foley. Let’s not forget that 
Foley has not done squat in the NFL, 
and O’Donnell has been to the Super 
Bowl. If Parcells continues to kill the 


DOC’S TOP FIVE 


1. Denver— Not dominating like 
they were earlier, but still the most 
balanced team in the league. 
2. San Francisco— Rice wants to 
comeback on Dec 15, Monday night _ 
against the Broncos. Are the Niners 
actually better without him? 
tie 3. Minnesota— Playing great. 
Robert Smith must comeback soon. 
~ Dennis Green will be fired unless they 
go to the Super Bowl. 
tie 3. Green Bay— Last year their 
defense was a bend-don’t-break de- 
-fense, this year it’s a break-don’t- 
shatter. 
5. Kansas City— Toughest second- 
TT half schedule in the league. It will be 
J] tough without Elvis. 





JAYMEPANI 
Doc Gridiron 


confidence of the only veteran quar- 
terback on the roster, it may come 
backto haunthim in the playoffs when 
he needs O’Donnell the most. 
Quietly, the Kansas City Chiefs 
have built a 7-2 record, andare on the 
heels of the Denver Broncos. On Mon- 
day night they squeaked by a very 
difficult Pittsburgh Steelers team 13- 
10. The key to the Chiefs’ success has 





O'Donnell was 
basically treated like a 
third-string rookie. 
O'Donnell is a veteran 
who deserves better 
than what Parcells is 


doing. 





been their overhaul on offense. 

No longer are the Chiefs a boring 
team to watch. They signed Andre 
Rison, Ted Popson, and Elvis Grbac 
in the off-season. Plus the addition of 
Tony Gonzalez via the draft makes 
the Chiefs a very dangerous team. 
Grbac has played incredibly. He is 
comfortable in Paul Hacket’s offense, 
and he does not have the pressures he 
had in San Francisco. 

The big question coming into the 
season was whether their defense was 
going to suffer. They are starting five 
first- or second-year players. Plus, the 
loss of Neil Smith was supposed to 
make their defense porous. It has not. 
Marty Schottenheimer, for all the 
abuse he has absorbed about not be- 
ing able to win the big game, can flat- 
out coach. 

Although Grbac suffered a bro- 
ken collar bone which should side- 
line him for at least three games, I do 
not think the Chiefs will falter. Marty 
will not allow them to slide or become 
complacent. 

It was particularly gratifying to see 
Michael Irvin not get the pass inter- 
ference call late in the game against 
the 49ers. Irvin pushes offthe receiver 
more than anyone in the league and 
never gets called. Healso whines more 
than any other receiver in the league 
about non-pass-interference calls. It 
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serves him right that the officials 
picked up the flag against Rod 
Woodson. The non-call, in essence, 
gave the 49ers a 17-10 victory. 

In what may be the dumbest move 
of the year, Sean Gilbert, a defensive 
lineman forthe Washington Redskins, 
decided not to report to camp by 
Tuesday’s deadline, and thus he for- 
feited his eligibility to play this year and 
his 4.5 million dollar salary. What was 
he thinking? He can become a free 
agent next year. 

But first, who wants a player that 
would not make any sort of sacrifice to 
his team, and secondly, the Redskins 
can designate him a franchise player 
next year, and make him stay in Wash- 
ington (which by the way is exactly 
what they intended to do). 

By doing that, Gilbert would have to 
take less than what he was asking for 
this year. Gilbert just screwed himself. 
Thisis the second time in as many years 
thata player hasheld outfortheseason. 

Last year, Eric Rhett held out until 
week eight before reporting back to 
camp. By coming back to camp so late, 
no team wants him and now he is bur- 
ied as the third string running back in 
Tampa Bay. Gilbert may be headed in 
the same direction. 

Finally, someone better tell Stan 
Humphries to stop playing football. 
The guy suffers a concussion every 
other game. This past week he was 
taken down hard and had to be re- 
moved from the field on a stretcher. 


He had the same “where the hell am | 


I” look in his eyes the last two times 
he was knocked unconscious. 
Humphries is a courageous quarter- 
back, but he needs to get out while he 
can still remember his Super Bowl 
memories. Wait a second, did the 
Chargers really go to the Super Bowl 
two years ago? 


DOC’S BOTTOM FIVE 


25. Atlanta— They play hard every 

week, they just do not have the talent. 

They will get Ryan Leif next year. 

26. St.Louis— Potential is an awful 

word for young athletes because it 

means that they are not good. 

27. Cincinnati— Where is Sam 

Wyche when you need him? 
28, Chicago— Many injuries, many 

problems. No solutions. 

tie 30. Indianapolis— Did Jim 

Harbaugh really believe it was worth 

$300,000 to hit Jim Kelly? 

tie 30.— New Orleans—two words: 

Paper bags 











Volleyball smashes UAA competition 


thought that that was a fluke, we? 
showed them that we were for realy: 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter Staff 


Using a decisive 15-3, 15-9, 15-7 
win against Dickinson on Wednes- 
day as a tune-up, the Johns Hopkins 
women’s Volleyball team journeyed 
to New York City last weekend to 
play in the UAA tournament, held at 
NYU. 

The first game was against a 7-23 
Chicago team over whom Hopkins 
was heavily favored. JHU got off toa 
slow start in the contest, however, 
losing the first game 15-9 and then 
the second game 15-7. 

“Our play was kind of spotty,” said 
Polly Baydala of the team’s perfor- 
mance in the beginning of the match. 
“But we got our act together.” 

After a narrow two point win in 
the next game, Hopkins evened the 
count at two gamesa piece with 15-11 
win in the fourth game. In the fifth 
game, JHU put the match away witha 
15-8 win. Mary Alexis Paul was the 
leader in the first contest producing 
yet another double-double including 
20 digs, a total shared by the other 
star performer in the contest, Chrissy 
Horan. 

In the second match of the tourna- 
ment, Hopkins took on a Case West- 
ern team with momentum. Coming 
offa win against the number two team 
in the country, Case charged past the 
Blue Jays 15-4, 16-14, 15-5. 

Against Rochester, in the third 


match, JHU once again fell behind. 
Although they won the first game 15- 
8, Rochester took the next two 15-9 
and 15-11. Once again, however, the 
Blue Jays did not lose heart. A tough 
15-13 win in the fourth game knotted 
the series. In the fifth game, Hopkins 
displayed a high level of mental in- 
tensity by making only two errors in 
17-15 match clinching win. Both 
Anita Patibandla and Sue Yang pro- 
duced double-doubles in the contest. 

The following game saw Hopkins 
facing insurmountable odds against 
the number one team in the nation. 
Despite losing three straight to 25-6 
Washington University, the team did 
not play poorly, and Michelle Dumler 
led the way for JHU with four serving 
aces and her usual 15 assists. 

In the final game of the tourna- 
ment, Case Western once again de- 
feated the Jays in three games. De- 
spite the two loses Case Western this 
weekend, Baydala feels that her team 
“played our best against Case this 
time.” 

As for the tournament as a whole, 
the team looks to be happy with its 
overall performance. 

“Our defense kicked butt,” Katie 
Gleeson said. “Alexis hitawesomeand 
that was a big spark to the offense as 
well. We gained a lot of respect this 
week.” Gleeson went on to say that 
“Tn the first tournament [which set 
the seeds for this one] we played well 
and earned fourth place. If people 
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this time.” 

Aé far as individual play goes, thet 
weremanyaccomplishmentsthisweek-- 
end. Michelle Dumler and Sue Yang, 
received awards of honorable mention 
and Anita Patibandla captured an all- 
tournament award. 

Everyone agrees, however, that the 


important tournament is next week.<; 


The Centennial Conference tourna- 
ment decides who will play in the East 
Coast Invitational Tournament as well 
as the more prestigious NCAA tourna- 


ment, a plateau that has not been. - 


reached by any Hopkins team yet. - 

“Next week will be exciting,” Mary 
Alexis Paul said. “If we beat Franklin 
and Marshall in the first round game, 
we'll probably play Gettysburg in the 
final and that will be for Coach’s 100th. 
win.” 

If this situation does occur (and it’ 


will be difficult seeing as JHU lost its~} 


first match against each of these 


teams), it will almost surely guaran + 


tee Hopkins abidin the elusive NCAA! 
tournament. Even if the team just, 
wins the first round however, they: 


should be in a good position for the._ 


ECAC tournament. 

“We Just want to play in the post- 
season,” says Mary Louise Platt, “Al- 
though we have the potential to beat 
F&M and play in the NCAAs.” Either 
way, the next two weeks should be full 


of excitement in women’s volleyball. _ 





Should athletes be role made 


re athletes role models? 
Many of them maintain 
that they should not be 
looked upon as role 
models. However, soci- 
ety on the other hand calls upon ath- 
letes to be role models to America’s 
youth. Therefore, athletes become 
role models to thousands and thou- 
sands of children, and they must ac- 
cept that responsibility and act in the 
proper manner. 
Yet many of today’s athletes take their 
stardom for granted. They constantly 
get into run-ins with the law. Players 
like Charles Barkley spit at and hit 
people. Bryan Cox of the Chicago 
Bears has given the finger to fans ona 
few occasions while playing in the 
NFL. These actions, along with the 
run-ins with police and then seeing 
the light discipline thatis rendered by 
the leagues, can have an impact on 
the children of today. 


GEORGESOTERAKIS 


Short Hops 


When a child sees Michael Irvin 
arrested for drug possession or Steve 
Howe testing positive for illegal sub- 
stances, and then they see these same 
people walk away from their crimes 
unscathed, they want to act ina simi- 
lar fashion. They feel that it is okay to 
take drugs or beat your wife or girl- 
friend because athletes get away with 
it. 

Yet these athletes need to remem- 
ber that while they perform at such 
high levels on the field, their actions 
in terms of on-the-field sportsman- 
ship and off-the-field conduct havea 
profound impact on society. 

I am not advocating that you be- 
come a hermit upon attaining star- 
dom in order to avoid confrontation. 


I am just asking for athletes to exer- 
cise better judgment and to realize the ~ 
deep impact that their actions have on, 
kids. For example, how many times ° 
have athletes heard thata child’s dream ° 
came true when he or she met them? 


Hundreds, even thousands of times,, ty4 


That being the case, how can an athlete ; = 
say that he is nota role model. . 
Perhaps an even better argument 
from the athlete’s point of view is that, 
he spould not be a role model. Per- 
haps that may be so, but society has * 
dictated that the athletes of today are | 
more than just players running 
around and making money. - 
The debate about whether athletes” 


are role models is seemingly never- ~~ 


ending since arguments can be made 
for both points of view. I'll leave you - 
with one final thought. Athletes may 
choose not to be role models, but _ 
their career choice demands it from 
them. 





X-Cruns through slop at Centennials- 


Special to News Letter 


Despite downpours and gusty 
winds, the Men’s Cross Country team 
traveled to the Hunsburger Woods of 
Ursinus College to compete against 
their rivals from the conference. De- 
spite the several inches of mud that 
covered the five mile course, the Jays 
finished fifth, falling short of their 
goals, but finishing where they ex- 
pected. Unfortunately the Jays 
amassed 155 points against five time 
champion Haverford’s 22, but they 
handily defeated such teams as 
Ursinus and Swathmore, two teams 
that they trailed in the polls entering 
the meet. 


BY NICOLE FOREL 
News-Letter Staff 


Over the years, the Johns Hopkins 
swimming program has built a win- 
ning reputation. In the last five years, 
the men’s team has finished in the top 
five in the NCAA (dropping only by 
one seed to 6th place last season). And 
the women’s team finished in the top 
ten for four out of the last five seasons. 

The men’s team has a good foun- 
dationastheyareled by captains Brian 
Murphy, the UAA 100 yd breast title 
holderand member of two All-Ameri- 
can relay teams, and Matt Johnson, 
three time national record holder for 
Division III 100 yd fly. 

Seniors Evan Anderson, Devin 
Balkcom, Rob Dorschner and Chris 
Rider complete the team’s leadership. 
Big things are also expected from 
divers Kris Lewis, Ryan Green and 
Bryan Emmerson. 

The eight men in the sophomore 
class are looking to take on strong 
leadership roles as they work towards 
aspotin the nationals. The eight fresh- 
men also have a great deal to add to 
the team. Among them, good things 
are expected from freshman Kamal 
Masud who swam in the 1996 Olym- 
pics for the Pakistan National Team. 

“This year’s team has a lot of po- 
tential. We are looking to get back 
into the top five NCAA ranking after. 
dropping to 6th place last season,” 


In a regular occurrence, Matt 
Wisnioski led the team with a 24th 
place finish. At one point Wisnioski 
led the race, but soon took a terrible 
fall which cost him several places. 
Following behind Wisnioski was Jim 
Lancaster who placed 32nd out of the 
96 runners. 

Following behind Lancaster was 
senior co-captain Eric Edmonds with 
a place of 35th. Scampering behind 
Edmonds was the freshman duo of 
Drew Kitchen (38th) and Mike 
Wortley (39th). Behind Kitchen and 
Wortley was Ben Lentz with a 42nd 
place finish. Rounding out the top 
eight was the trifecta of Bill Muccifori 
(51), Jay Barry (52), and Jarrod 


said Coach Kennedy. 

On the women’s front are captains 
Rocio Lopez, who won the 1996 NCAA 
title in the 100 yd butterfly and placed 
in the top ten in 100 yd and 200 yd 
butterfly, and Heather Dowling, mem- 
ber of the UAA title holding the 200 yd 
freestyle relay team. 

Keely Vikstrom, and Aimee 
Ferraro are strong returning swim- 
mers along with sophomores Jenny 
Diamante, Natalie Libertella, Emily 
Poblocki and Natalie Horsch, first al- 
ternate to make the 400 individual 
medley. Senior diver Sage Morrison 
returns and newcomer Lindsay 
Collins joins the team. 







Free Student Advantage 

_ MemberL.D?s 
Available Outside Levering Dining 
Area 


This Friday, Monday, and Tuesday, — 
| - from 10:30 - 2:30. — 


“Join now and save” 


Gasper (53). In addition, the team 
said good bye to senior Chris Benfer, © 
who ran his last cross country race at 
Hopkins. : 

In the 5000 meter race, the team’. 
was led by junior Marc Thibault pe 
sophomore Eric Shiozaki. 

The team has a bye week coming. | 
up but will return for a final curtain. 
call at the Mid-East regionals at” 
Dickinson. The team hopes to place: 
in the top 10 in the region, giving 


- them a steady improvement over last» 


year’s 15th place finish. A good finish. 
wouldalso give theJaysaspringboard » 
for next year’s season, as only three’ 
seniors will be lost to graduation out © 
of a team of 21. 


Swimming going all out in 97 98 


Kennedy believes this year’s “i g 
member freshman class is one of the « 
best recruiting classes in years. “We. 
expect very strong performances from: P 
this large and talented freshman class,” ° : 
said Assistant Coach Underwood. | 

“The women’s team is a focused’: 
group with strong goals to improve on + 
ataconferenceandnationallevel. There ! 
is quality depth, 2-3 women deep, in’ 
eachevent. Theteamisonlyasstrongas ° 
its leaders will take them. Between the” 
assistant coaches Ellen Hays, Pat 
Underwood, Scott Ward, Daphne 
YanakakisandJesslyn Petoneeniteal OH 
leaders, it looks to be a strong season,” 
said Kennedy, i 
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te Lady Jays snapped a four- 
jorshall. 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


SPORTS 





‘ ; JOE YOON/NEV 
game losing streak to win their final game over league rival Franklin and 


ETTER STAFF 


field hockey’s finale is a win 


s¥ DOMINICK TUASON 
News-Letter Staff 


‘The 1997 Women’s Field Hockey 

fam snapped its four game losing 
sreak by defeating league rival 
franklin and Marshall in their sea- 
wp finale. 

With the win, the Lady Jays fin- 
ishéd the year with an 11-7 record, 
including a 5-4 mark in conference 
games. 

‘Franklin and Marshall struck first 
W scoring a goal just 1:07 into the 
game. However, with about five min- 
afes remaining in the half, the Blue 
aysresponded when senior forward 
Mollie Galloway scored on an assist 
fom fellow senior and co-captain 
Maria Fontoura. 

“Franklin and Marshall regained 
thelead temporarily in a second-half 
goal, but freshman defender Lauren 
Camey tied things up with 13:33 re- 
maining in the game by scoring ona 
penalty stroke. Four minutes later, 
Galloway capped off her Blue Jay ca- 
reerbybeating Franklin and Marshall 
goalie Audry Krupp to give the Lady 
Jays a lead they would never relin- 
quish. 

‘Junior goalie Kelly Hoffman made 
seven saves to preserve the precari- 





ous lead. In doing so, she finished 
her brilliant season with a 1.78 goals 
against average. 

Although there was no post-sea- 
son berth at stake, getting this win 
was important for the Blue Jays for 
a couple of reasons. “We all felt it 
was important for us to win the last 
game,” said Carney, who earned 
honorable mention from the Cen- 
tennial Conference coaches for her 





se a 


“Fortunately, we were 
able to bounce back 
and pull out a victory 


in our last game.” 
—LAUREN CARNEY 


outstanding play in her rookie sea- 
son. She added, “Asa team, we defi- 
nitely wanted to end the season on 
a positive note and to end that los- 
ing streak. Plus, we especially 
wanted to win this last one for the 
seniors.” 

To say the least, the Blue Jays ex- 
perienced their fair share of ups and 
downs in the first year of Megan 
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people. Is it not fair that 
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Committee for Open Debate 
on the Holocaust (CODOH) offers 


$50,000 


to the one individual instrumental in arranging a 90-minute 
” presentation on National Network Television, in prime time, 
‘Of the “Video of the Century,” our documentary on Auschwitz, 


David Cole Interviews Dr. Franciszek Piper 


This authentic documentary, not a Hollywood movie, written and 
“ directed by the Jewish scholar David Cole, takes you inside the 
"disputed Auschwitz “gas chamber.” The showing of the — 
| documentary is to be introduced and followed with a presentation 

by Bradley R. Smith, director of CODOH. 

This video has gained international recognition: 
| Mr. Cole has obviously invested a great deal in researching his subject 
and I admire his tenacious curiosity. Again, I thank you for i 

sharing this documentary with myself and other Members of Congress. 
: Marcy Kaptur (D), U.S. Congresswoman, Ohio 
by the objective and logical way me 
. David Cole spoke about the Auschwitz gas chamber. Congratulations! 
, Zolt Rabai, Foreign Policy Advisor to the President, 

Budapest (Hungary) 

[The] first-ever broadcast by a Holocaust [revisionist] 
r from within the gates of Auschwitz." _ 
_ Rabbi Abraham Cooper, Associate Director, Simon Wiesen 
: “A powerful, dangero' 
: Yehuda Baner, professor of Holocaust Studies, 
Hebrew University, Tel Aviv, Israel 


; Every historical controversy can be discussed and 
: debated on national television —- except one — 
the Jewish holocaust story! 


Over the past decades there have been thousands of hours of 


unanswered Holocaust allegations broadcast to pei 
those of us who do not believe 


the “pas chamber” stories should be allowed 90 minutes ~ 
only 90 minutes! to report the other si 
. With these facts in mind, CODOH makes this 
vee $50,000 Offer bei 

| Fees Fi craigs $50, 
by comincing a national television network to zr 
David Cole Interviews Dr. Piper 
you will find the details on the 
www.codoh.com 
Wes: Offer good through December 31, 1997 
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Callahan’s tenure as the Head Field 
Hockey Coach. Following a 
midseason six-game winning streak, 
the Lady Jays were contending for a 
post-season berth in the NCAA Divi- 
sion III tournament. However, they 
hit the hardest part of their schedule 
in the next four games, all of which 
ended in defeat. The consecutive 
losses sealed the Blue Jays’ fate and 
discouraged a few of the players. “It 
was hard for us asa team to know that 
we had blown the chance to play in 
the post-season, especially because 
of the way we lost some of those 
games,” said Carney. “A lot of times, 
we ended up beating ourselves. We 
were all pretty discouraged and dis- 
appointed. Fortunately, we were able 
to bounce back and pull out a victory 
in our last game.” 

With the end of the season comes 
post-season awards and honors. Se- 
nior co-captain Maria Fontoura 
earned First Team All-Centennial 
Conference Honors, while sopho- 
more midfielder Barbara Ordes, who 
finished as the team’s leading scorer, 
was named to the Second Team. 

The Lady Jays put on the uniforms 
one last time this Saturday to play 
against the alumni at Homewood 
Field. 





Introducing 


the advantages of: 





No-loads 


High-quality service 


want to get started?” 





least July 1, 2000, 


TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds 


They provide a new way for TIAA-CREF to 
help you achieve your financial goals and 
complement your traditional retirement sav- 
ings by putting your after-tax dollars to work. 
And that’s not all. Our six new mutual funds 
offer you a range of investment options plus 


A low $250 initial investment 
Exceptionally low operating costs* 
Easy access to your money 

No 12b-1 marketing or distribution fees 


What's more, they’re backed by the nearly 80 
years of investment expertise that's made 
TIAA-CREF one of the most respected com- 
panies in the financial industry. And even 
more important, our new mutual funds also 
offer you the same kind of support and guid- 
ance you've come to expect from TIAA-CREF. 
So why not save more for your children’s 
education? Or build up your retirement nest 
egg? Now it's easier than you think to get 
more of what you want from life. Sirnply call 
1 800 223-1200, Dept. BEK, or drop by our 
web site at wwwtiaa-cref.org/mfunds. Then 
all you'll have to do is decide,“When do | 


*A portion of the management fee has been waived. 
This waiver is contractual and guaranteed through at 


All 


A: The Magic, Jazz , and Heat of the NBA; the Avalanche and Lightning of the NHL ; and the White Sox and Red Sox of MLB. 


Hollis escapes with only blisters 


Continued from A12 
mile run, she felt good about the 
chances and her position. As her re- 
sume of records and experiences re- 
flect, Hollis’ strongest area is the 
marathon. While at Dulaney High 
School, Hollis established a school 
record of 12 varsity letters, 11 con- 
secutive MVP awards, anda ranking 
as high as second in the country in 
1,600 and 3,200-meter runs. 

She not only earned a scholarship 
to Duquesne University, but also 
broke school records in the mile, the 
3200-meter relay, and the distance 
medley relay, along with a pair of 
cross-country MVP awards. With 
such experience, Hollis was able to 
make up a huge amount of ground 
during this event. 

“Up until the marathon, I was ina 
good position but not as good as how 
I finished. I passed a lot of competi- 
tors. This was my strongest weapon 
and I ran the last three miles in 21 


minutes, which wasa very good time,” 
said Hollis. 

After the race, Hollis realized how 
fortunate she was throughoutthe race. 
Many competitors were severely 
RA DECAL PRN 


“The doctor told me it 
was the worst case of 
blisters he had ever 


» 
seen. 
—IRONWOMAN HOLLIE HOLLIS 


wounded or exhausted. 

According to Hollis, there were 
many that failed to finish the race 
with less than 100 yards to go. For 
example, a man with approximately 
40 yards left literally collapsed on the 
road. Not only was he carried to the 
ambulance but also needed surgery 


to remove the damaged intestine. 

“Some really overworked them- 
selves. I think I might have been the 
luckiest because I came out of the 
race with no critical injuries or sick- 
nesses,” said Hollis thankfully. 

Hollis wrapped up the entire race 
in 11 hours, 54 minutes, and 40 sec- 
onds. Her race was not free of injuries 
however. She had as many as eight 
blisters on her feet after the race. 

“The doctor told me that it was 
one of the worst cases of blisters he 
has ever seen. I also felt really sick 
about 2 hours after I finished the race,” 
added Hollis. 

Upon her successful finish, Hollis 
plans to take a month off from train- 
ing. “I think I really need some time 
off. ’'ve ran and biked a couple of 
times but, I really do think that taking 
a month off is a wise thing to do,” 
commented Hollis. 

This event will be televised nation- 
ally on December 20 on NBC. 





Jays end season in double OT thriller 


Continued from A12 
managed to adda crowd pleasing two 
meter slide tackle to her defensive 
repertoire as the first half drew to an 
end. 

After halftime, the Dickinson team 
took the field with renewed confi- 
dence. 

After pressuring the goal for a few 
minutes, Dickinson forward Kerrie 
North banked a cross into the Blue 
Jay net to bring the score to 2-1. 

Startled, the Blue Jays tightened 
their control of the ball once more 
and began to concentrate harder. 
“We really pulled it together,” said 
defender Erika Weaver. “We strung 
a lot of really good passes.” 

Defender Becki Shapack took con- 
trol of the field, dribbling the ball up 
the sidelines and distributing it to the 
forwards. 

“I think it’s a tremendous weapon 
when you have somebody who can 
switch the ball across the field like 
that,” commented Coach Leo Weil. 

Although none of Shapack’s 
crosses were connected for goals, the 
Dickinson players could do nothing 
to stop the shots from coming. 

With 10:03 left in the game, fresh- 
man Sarah Parola receiveda pass from 
Walker and put the ball in the goal, 
tying the Centennial Conference 
record for the most goals scored in a 
season. 











After this information was broad- 
casted over Homewood field, every 
play became geared towards trying to 
help Parola break the record. 

When the Dickinson defenders 

edouble-teamed Parola, Abelson be- 
came open. Shapack passed the ball 
to Abelson who controlled it and 





‘Tm really proud to 
play for such an 


awesome team!” 


—SARAH PAROLA, 
CC CO-PLAYER OF THE YEAR 


scored Hopkins’ fifth goal. 

As the final minutes ticked down, 
the game became a matter of trying to 
help or prevent 

Parola from scoring. Every Blue 
Jaylooked to set Parola up forarecord 
breaking goal. Receiving the ball sev- 
eral times with only a few minutes left 
on the clock, Parola passed the ball 
off to teammates who were in better 
positions to score. 

“Sarah’s such an unselfish player 
that she had several opportunities to 
take the ball to the goal but instead 
passed off. She’s not just the goal 
scorer. She also has a lot of assists,” 
explained Coach Weil. 


What's New? 


Whether you want to save for your children’s 
education, supplement your retirement sav- 
ings, buy a new house, or even just start 
planning a big trip, there's big news. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


Ensuring the future for those who shape it. 


For more complete information about the TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds, including charges and expenses, please call 1 800 223-1200 for a prospectus. 
Please read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 


The TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds are distributed by Teachers Personal Investors Services, Inc. 


© 1997 Teachers Personal Investors Services, Inc. ing 


When the game ended, Parola ap- 
peared to be more excited about win- 
ning the Centennial Conference than 
tying the Conference record. She ex- 
claimed, “I’m really proud to play for 
such an awesome team!” 

Parola set Hopkins records this 
season with 20 goals and nine assists, 
placing her second in Hopkins his- 
tory in career goals and points. 

“We finally had a person who 
could put the ball in the net consis- 
tently,” said Shapack. 

On Sunday the Jays experienced a 
heartbreaking 3-2 double overtime 
loss to Emory, a team also selected to 
compete in the 1997 NCAA III 
Women’s Soccer Tournament. Se- 
nior captain Becki Shapack scored 
both of the goals on free kicks. 

On Tuesday, the 1997 All-Centen- 
nial Conference Women’s Soccer 
Team was announced. 

In addition to being first-team 


choices, Sarah Parola and Western | 


Maryland College’s Beth Blasi were 
named Co-Players of the Year. 

In addition to Parola, defenders 
Becki Shapack and Kathleen Hanlon 
were also placed on the first unit. 
Sophomore Hartaj Gill was chosen 
for the second-team All-Conference 
selection at midfield while forward 
Courtney Walker and goalkeeper 
Kate Cushman were honorable men- 
tion choices. 





















































HOMECALENDAR 


Saturday + Football vs. Franklin & Marshall 
Homewood Field, 1:30 p.m. 


M. Soccer vs. Franklin & Marshall 
Homewood Field, 7 p.m. 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Ss ORI'S 


November 6, 1997 


SPORTLIGHT 


Q: There are seven teams inthe four major U.S: 
sports leagues( NHL, NBA, NFL, MLB) whose 
nicknames do not end in an “s”. Can you name 

them? 





(Answer on A11) 
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Although very disappointed with their loss to Dickinson last weekend, the aed championship hopes are still 


alive...barely. 


Jays come up short in eee OT 


Championship hopes erased after loss to Dickinson 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


The Blue Jays’ bid for a confer- 
ence title this year tooka serious blow 
last Saturday as Hopkins suffered its 
first defeat of the season, a triple- 
overtime saga against the Dickinson 
Red Devils at Biddle Field. 
With the loss, the Jays (4-1 in con- 
ference) fall into a second-place tie 
with the Devils, one game behind di- 
vision leaders Western Maryland 
with two games left on the schedule. 
Hopkins struggled on offense all 
day, mustering only 259 total yards, 
but the defense picked up the slack, 
allowing only an early first-quarter 
touchdown through three quarters. 
Late in the game, Harrison 
Bernstein, Hopkins’ outstanding spe- 
cial teams weapon, rana punt back to 
the Dickinson 31 yard line, giving the 
Jays excellent field position to open 
the final quarter. 
Sophomore Jamie Monica, who 
shares the quarterback duties with 
Wayne Roccia, then led the Jays 
downfield onanine-play drive, high- 
lighted by a 14-yard pass to senior 
wideout Jeff Karish. 
The drive was kept alive by a 3- 
yard gain on 4th and 2 from ever- 
dependable senior tailback Don 
Zajick, who finished the day with 89 
yards on 20 carries. Teammate Adam 
Gentile plunged across the goal line 
to tie the score at 7 apiece with 9:30 
left in the game. 
The scored remained that way 
until the final gun, although Jays 
sophomore safety Justin Kamm gave 
_ his team a boost with just over a 

minute to play when he forced Devils 
' receiver Jim Caverly to fumble the 
- ball near midfield. 

They couldn’t capitalize, though, 
and the game went into overtime. 

Hopkins won the coin toss for 
possession, but opted to give 
Dickinson first crack at the ball. 

The strategy nearly backfired 
when the Devils brought in their field 

_ goal unit to attempt a 26- -yard kick, 
butafter a bad snap Bernstein smoth- 
- ered their kicker, and no kick was 


taken. 


Once again, the Jays seemed to be 
in control of the game, but Monica 
fumbled on the Dickinson 32 and the 
score remained tied. 

The bad luck continued in the sec- 
ond extra period, as the ball popped 
out of Zajick’s hands on arush up the 
middle. 

The Devils’ kicking unit marched 
onto the field to take another shot at 
gaining the lead, this time on a 30- 
yard field goal attempt. But sopho- 
more Joe McMillion blocked the kick, 


| _ Dickinson (53, 41 of 
~- Hopkins (6-2, 4-10) 





sending the game into triple over- 
time. It is believed to be the longest 
game in Hopkins football history. 

Three extra periods proved to be 
one too many, though, as Dickinson 
seized advantage of a 15-yard pass 
interference penalty on the Jays. 

Fullback T.J. Doyle rushed to the 
right side and scored to put the Devils 
on top, 13-7. 

Roccia threw the ball away under 
pressure on 4th and 5, and Hopkins’ 
hopes for victory fluttered away along 
with the errant pass. 

“Tt was tough,” said coach Jim 
Margraff of his team’s first confer- 
ence loss this season. “We have one 
the best kickers in the country; we 
just wanted to get the ball to where he 
could kick a field goal,” he said of the 
Jays’ late-game strategy. 

“It was a questionable call, too,” 
added Margraff of the decisive pen- 
alty that allowed the Devils to score 
the winning touchdown. 

Hopkins had chances earlier in the 
game to put points on the board, but 
made some crucial turnovers deep in 
Dickinson territory. 

Roccia threw the ball from the 23 
yard line into the end zone to open 
the second quarter, but the pass was 
picked off by the Devils’ Jon 
Feltenberger. 

Dickinson returned the favora few 


plays later when quarterback Dan 
McGee fumbled on his own 27 yard 
line. The Jays drove down to the Dev- 
ils’ 5 yard line, but Feltenberger came 
through again as he broke through 
the Hopkins line to block a 21 yard 
field goal attempt by Todd 
Bencivenni. 

Perhaps the most discouraging 
play of all came late in the third quar- 
ter. Zajick ploughed through the Dev- 
ils’ defense for a 41-yard gain, bring- 
ing the ball to the opposition’s 9 yard 
line. 

However, Monica fumbled the 
snap on 3rd and goal from the 1 yard 
line, and Dickinson retook posses- 
sion. 

One bright side to the game, 
though, was the performance of 
Harrison Bernstein. 

In addition to his contributions 
on special teams, Bernstein, a sopho- 
more strong safety, logged 13 tackles, 
including 11 solos. 

He was named to this week’s Cen- 
tennial Conference Honor Roll for 
his efforts. Bernstein has produced 
consistently this season, leading the 
team with 59 tackles overall. 

The Jays have only two games left 
on their schedule, and both are criti- 
cal to their hopes of winning the Con- 
ference. 

The third-place Diplomats from 
Franklin & Marshall are due at 
Homewood Field this Saturday, 
where the Jays have won their last 9 
games. 

The Diplomats demolished 
Swarthmore last week 41-0, and ac- 
cording to Margraff are “dead-even” 
with Hopkins on paper, despite their 
3-2 conference record. 

It is the Jays’ final home game Oe 
the season, and an important one at 
that. A win keeps them in second 
place and sets up a title showdown 
against the undefeated Green Terror 
of Western Maryland; a loss all but 
eliminates them from the champion- 
ship race. 

With their Championship hopes 
and their season on the line, Margraff 
summed up the significance of 
Saturday’s game in one sentence: “We 
have to win.” 


BY GEORGE C. WU 


Soccer storming toward NCAAs 


News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins men’s soccer 
team took a step towards a Centen- 
nial Conference crown at Gettysburg 
Wednesday night when they tied their 
conference rival 2-2. 

The Blue Jays travelled to second- 
ranked Gettysburg and got started 
early behind an Eric West goal fifteen 
minutes in. Gettysburg would not go 
down easy and tied the scorea minute 
later. Hopkins scored their second 
goal ten minutes before the half. 
Gettysburg added another and the 
team went into the break tied at 2 
goals apiece. 

In the second half, the game put 
on a defensive face and the teams 
battled to a 2-2 tie at the end of regu- 
lation. 

In overtime, Hopkins had some 
scoring opportunities but couldn’t 
capitilize. Hopkins rifled five shots 
on goal in the extra period but could 
not find the back of the net. 

“Anytime you play a team ranked 
ahead of you, on the road, and you 
come up with a tie it’s good for you,” 
said Rosario Chiarenza. 

“Since Pve been here, we have 
never lost to Gettysburg at home, but 
we have never beaten them in 
Gettysburg either. Ifwe do beat them, 
we are definitely in the NCAA tour- 
nament. We will probably get a good 
seed and maybe even havea first week 
bye,” said Coach Matt Smith. 

Early in the week, not rain, wind, 
or a bad playing field could stop the 
Blue Jays men’s soccer team from 
delivering losses to Washington Col- 
lege and Dickinson, both by the score 
of 2-1. JHU improved its record to 
14-2-1 and 6-1-1 in the Centennial 
Conference. 

Despite an eight-game winning 
streak, prior to the Gettysburg deci- 
sion, Hopkins is ranked 25 in the 
nation and fourth in the Mid-Atlan- 
tic region. In the Centennial Confer- 
ence, the Jays are ranked behind 
Muhlenberg (13-4-1, 7-0-1 CC) and 
Gettysburg (13-3-1, 6-0-1 CC). 

Against Dickinson this past Sat- 
urday, JHU overcame heavy rains, 
windy conditions, and a deteriorat- 
ing field to preserve its hopes of re- 
turning to the NCAA tournament. 

Dickinson scored the first goal of 
the afternoon, but sophomore Chris 
Thomas volleyedina pass from fresh- 
man Rosario Chiarenza to tie the 


After their 2-2 tie with Gettysburg, the Jays should be headed for ene. 


NCAA Tournament. 
game up. 

“Considering the conditions we 
were playing in, that was one of our 
better games this season,” said 
Chiarenza. 

With five minutes left in the game, 
sophomore John Del Monaco scored 
the game winner. 

“It’s been a great season already. 


HOPKINS MEN'S SOCCER 
HOME 
Gettysburg (13-3-1) Mba 
_ VISITOR | Zl 
_ Hopkins (14-2-1) 
We’ve had a tremendous amount of 
injuries and people have stepped up 
to fill the spots. The team is close and 
they play for each other,” said Smith. 


Last Wednesday, Hopkins played 
Washington College away after three 









~ JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER STAFE~ 


games on the home turf. Bad field 
conditions caused problems again for 
the Jays. Senior co-captain Eric West 
scored both of the Jays’ goals. West, 
the Centennial Conference goals, as- 
sists and points leader has 67 goals 
and 27 assists for 161 points. 

“It was a tough transition from 
turf to grass. The main reason.why 
we were able to finish our attacks was 
that their grass field was in really bad 
shape. They also played a rough style, 
which many teams try to do against 
us,” said West. 

Heis currently on rehabilitation, 
and there remains an outside possi- 
bility that he may play if and when 
the team reaches the NCAA tour- 
nament. 

The Jays return home for the final 
game of the season Saturday against 
Centennial Conference foe Franklin 
and Marshall. Kickoff is at 7 p.m. 










Hopkins’ Hollis 7th in Ironman 


BY YOUNG KWON 
News-Letter Staff 


Hollie Hollis, coach of the 


women’s cross-country and indoor’ 


and outdoor track teams at the Johns 
Hopkins University, competed in the 
Hawaiian Ironman Triathlon on Oc- 
tober 18. The Hawaiian Ironman 
Triathlon consisted of a 2.5-mile 
swim, 112-mile bike and 26.2-mile 
marathon. She was one of the 400 
selected women in the world and was 
one of 30 in her age group. In front of 
the 45,000 spectators, Hollis finished 
seventh in her age group and fifth in 
the country. 

The competition began in the wa- 
ter where Hollis had a rough time. 


“When all the competitors crowded 
up at the start line in the water, it was 
a really nasty start,” said Hollis.” 
People behind me kept on scraping 
and hitting me while I was trying to 
get off to a good start and it bothered 
me a lot,” added Hollis. 

Despite the rough start, atthe turn- 
around, Hollis was the 11th female to 
arrive. Being caught up with the com- 
petition, Hollis never heard the loud- 
speaker announcing her name as she 
crossed the turnaround until her par- 
ents informed her after the race. “My 
swim turned out to be really fast. It 
turned out to be a lot faster than I 
imagined,” said Hollis. 

After the swim, Hollis started on 
the one hundred mile bike portion of 


the competition. Biking, as expected; 
turned out to be the toughest part of 
the competition for Hollis. Not only 
did biking consume most of the race 
but Hollis had to fight against the 
heavy winds. “My bike (time) was 
about one hour faster than how I ex- 
pected it would be, but it was slow 
compared to everybody else. 

“Fighting through the rough winds 
on my bike was a bit tough for me,” 
said Hollis. “The main thing about 
the bike was that it hurt my back. I 
was in pain through the most of the 
bike. I was always asking myself, 
‘When am I coming off this bike?’s 
smiled Hollis. 

Finally, as Hollis entered the 26 

Continued on Page All 
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“After att second straight Conference title, the Lady Jays had a disap- 
pointing showing in iy NCAA Championships, losing 5-0. 


‘i “ay t 


“ 





Soccer wins Centennial, loses in NCAAs 3 


Hopkins falls to 
Elizabethtown in 
NCAA Regionals 


BY JENNIFER DASCH 
News-Letter Staff 


Wednesday afternoon, the Johns 
Hopkins women’s soccer team got 
their first taste of the NCAA to 
ment. Although their tournament 
short lived, getting there was an ac- 
complishment in itself. 
Elizabethtown knocked off the Blue 
Jays, 5-0 in the first round of the Mid- 
Atlantic Regional. With the 5-0 loss 
to Elizabethtown, Hopkins finished 
their season with a 15-3-1 overall 
record, 

Catherine Wade wasted little time 
providing all the offense 


Elizabethtown would need as she’ 


chipped a shot over Hopkins goal- 
keeper Kate Cushman’s head, just 


a 


three minutes into the game, off an 
assist from Toni Stern. Etown’s of- 
fensive attack rifled shots at Cushman 
all afternoon. On the day, Cushman 
made 30 saves. 

Hopkins had 
little to offer on 
the offensive side 
of the ball. They 
mustered only 
five shots on — 
goal, 

“We were ex- 
cited but ner- 
vous. It was the first time. It was anice 
experience for all of us,” said Senior 
Becki Shapack. 

The shutout brings an end to the 
most successful season in Johns 
Hopkins women’s soccer history. The 
Jays set school records this season for 
wins (15), shutouts (1 1) and goals 
scored (63) en route to winning their 


second consecutive Centennial Con- 


ference title, 
“It was a great note to end our 
season on. None of us are upset,” 





added Shapack. 

Hopkins clinched their Centen- 
nial Conference crown despite 
Saturday’ s rain. Several parents and 
fans showed up 
to watch the 
Lady Jays host 
Dickinson. For 
the first time 
since sweeper 
Kathleen 
Hanlon’s mid- 
October injury, 
the team was 
back in normal formation. 

“I was happy to be back in my 
position,” commented Hartaj Gill. 
“We did start offa little slow, though. 
We were moving the ball around, 
looking for the perfect shot but not 


taking enough shots.” 


Freshman Courtney Walker woke 
up the crowd, scoring the first goal 
ten minutes into the first half, picking 
the ball out of the air on a ball from 


Rachael Abelson. “It wasacross from 


Rachael and I volleyed it in,” ex- 


» 


4) *, Hatargeet 


steta'y’s 


plained Walker. 
The Lady Jays continued to mo= 
nopolize the ball, passing it around 
on the wet turf and taking shots‘on 
goal while the Dickinson players ops 
plied loose pressure. > 
Midway through the half, Walker 
received a long pass from Satab 
Parola, dribbled down, waited und 
the goalie committed, and score 
again. This goal, Walker’s 15th, p 
her in second place for numbes St = 
goals scored during a single season. : 
With 5:18 left in the half, Sataby 
Parsons made a run up the left si 
line. Dribbling around two def 
ers, she made asliding passto Se 
who received the ball on the right side-- 
of the goal and deflected it off-8 
‘Dickinson defenderandintothe goat ~ 
As the turf continued to absorb- 
water, the Dickinson playe _ 
struggled to keep their footi 
Hanlon used the wet turf to her 
vantage and (successfully) man 
to add a crowd-pleasing tia 
Continued on Pa ge A 



















THEBUZZ 


A Weekly Summary of 
What's Inside Section B 


Grow up... .Never! Go back to The Wonder 
Years. Scream for ice cream. You'll be yelling 
“GO go gadget go cart!” and “Leggo my Lego!” 
once you've experienced the Inner Child Focus. 
*B2 


FEATURES 


Can you believe that President Brody lives on 
campus? Most Hopkins presidents want their 
butts as far away from Homewood as possible 
at the end of the work day. Brody actually 
likes his rather posh on-campus housing. « B3 


Tom Gutting saw Santa Claus hit on some lady 
this weekend! Yes! And, old St. Nick was 
DRUNK! Wassupwidat?s B4 


Some of the mellower students here at Hop- 


kins got together in McCoy and found a seri- 
— ous way to chill out. * BS 


A&E 
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Features, Arts & Entertainment, and more! * November 6, 1997 


BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


Forget cheesecake. When you’re 
at the harbor, you ought to be han- 
kering for some seafood. Seafood 
defines the entire area, from the 
world-famous Baltimore crab to 
Bertha’s mussels to the National 
Aquarium’s jellyfish. 

Yes, that is the National 
Aquarium’s jellyfish. And why not? 
Delectable denizens of the deep fill 
that huge building to the brim. If 
the last time you took a trip to the 
aquarium, your stomach didn’t 
grumble at the mere thought of the 
place, you either need to get your- 
self back over there or get yourself 
checked out by the Health and 
Wellness Center. 

Sure, the guards on duty 
at the aquarium wont let 
you eat the little crea- 
tures on display, 
but that’s what I 
calla challenge. It 
makes the tour all 
the more thrill- 
ing. Brushing up 
on your marine 
biology for the 
weekend just 
won't cut it for 
that special date or 
a day out with the 
guys, will it? A fantasy 
culinary tour, though: 
Now that’s different! Are 
you excited yet? 

The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore invites exploration. 
The 209,000 square feet of mod- 
ern geometrical shapes sit way in 
the back, past the Mall, behind the 
Hard Rock Café sign. You can’t 
even see what you re getting your- 
self into when mounting the huge 
entrance staircase. So, with an 













Like water for dinner 


A culinary tour of the National Aquarium 


ing over the side, most people 
search for the elusive member of 
the endangered species list, and 
eventually give up to hop on the 
escalator and start the tour. 

It’sareal shame they didn’t load 
the tank up with turtles—but you 
could probably make enough turtle 
soup for a week with only that one 
sea turtle, anyway. A winter chow, 
turtle soup is not an impossible 
recipe. Include some pickling 
spice, onions, potatoes, creamed 
corn, peas, and, of course, a couple 
of pounds of turtle meat; it smells 
great. One particular recipe calls 
for a bit of dry sherry. Yum. With- 
out even getting past the first ex- 
hibit, my mouth’s already water- 
ing. And I haven’t even seen a 
turtle. 

Still, that’s not too much of a 
disappointment. As far as 
letdowns, nothing beats the 
octopus. The 
aquarium 
describes 
the creature 

as “shy” 

which is a 
euphe- 


mism for “curls up in the corner so 


no one can see it.” If you happen 
upon people peering into the octo- 
pus window, they’re not staring, 
they’re searching for some sign of 
life. 

But 












the hardest 
part about 
cooking up an 
octopus isn’t 
finding the shy 
devil.. The 
work lies in 
the prepara- 


tion. Cutting 
out the eyes 
and mouth 


and removing 
the ink sacand 
internal bone 
does as much 
for the appe- 
tite as the view 
of a Terrace dinner. So don’t at- 
tempt to cook up the monster your- 
self. The next time you re at a qual- 
ity Italian restaurant, though, order 
the Polipi Veraci All’aglio (Octo- 
pus with Garlic). Trust me. 
Another great dish you ll have 
to take my word on is the deli- 
cate Greek-baked eel Salonka. I 
couldn’t think of anything else 
at the “eel-ectric” showcase 
on the same floor. Imagine 
slicing up that 
huge crea- 


ture just like a carrot , and sprin- 
kling it with oregano, olive oil and 
onions. I promptly gave up my plan 
of taking the huge thing hostage 
when I saw the voltage table on the 
side. Even baked eel Salonka ain’t 
worth 900 volts through my fragile 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE AQUARIUM 





While not exactly appetizing, 
the jellyfish exhibit is still dazzling. 
The entire room remains black ex- 
cept for the fluorescent lights be- 
hind the jellyfish bowls. This way, 
you can’t help but stare at the 

brightly colored undu- 
lating goo for far too 
long, simply because 
there’s nothing else to 
look at. The effect: 
psychedelia times ten. 
Leave that tame Fantasia 
behind. 

As I make it to the 
frog partition, boredom 
looms above. That is, 
until I start to think 
about eating the little 
hoppers. The younger 
and smaller the frogs 
are, the more tender the 

meat is. To prepare a frog, 
just cut offits head and feet, 
and the skin will slip right off 
with ease. The French sure know 
how to eat. Despite this, the frog 
exhibit, consisting of no more 
than four windows, is com- 













pletely unsatisfying after the 
mind-blowing jellies. 

The aquarium saves the best 
showcase of all for the end of the 
tour: Sharks. Maybe it’s because 
I saw Jaws at a formative age, 
but I can’t push my nose up 
against the glass like the four- 
year-olds. 

The little kids never even 
shudder as the sharp teeth and 
beady eyes float fiercely on by. 
I, on the other hand, look more 
like the previous exhibit, re- 
duced to a terrified lump of jelly. 

I’ve never even eaten shark 
steak. Word is, it tastes heav- 
enly with white wine and fresh 
raspberries. I'll leave that to ru- 
mor. See, simply put, sharks 
scare the hell out of me and I'll 
do my best to avoid them. 

Don’t avoid the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore, though. 
It does not have to be like your 
grade school trips. All you need 
to enjoy the tourist attraction is 
an open mind, a hungry stom- 
ach and an exotic cookbook. 





empty stomach and the smell of 
harbor water in the air, the myster- 
ies of the ocean entice you to takea 
hungry look inside. 

The very first exhibit in- 
cludes a huge tank of rays, 
tiny sharks and sea 
turtles. Actually, there 
probably aren’t 
more than two sea 
turtles in the entire 
tank. And, hon- 
| estly, if you see 

} even one sea 


_ __ Unless you were out of state for the past 
month, you know that this past weekend, © 
Throat Culture performed in Arellano Theater. 
Did they survive the hype and turmoil un- 
scathed? Find outinside.-B6 


Saturday night’s SASH dinner drew quite a 
crowd. Find out why inside. - B7 


CALENDAR 


tusrtliew 
you're 
"| lucky. 


Find out about all the cool iif going onin | Pe 
Baltimore. So many things, you can’t possibl Z 
go to all of them. How to decide? Guess you'll 


just have to pick and choose. B8-9 
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20 ways to stay a kid 


BY EMILY SCHUSTER 
_ News-Letter Staff 


~ 1. Keep a favorite kids’ book on your shelf. Take periodic study breaks 
_and read a few pages. Some good ones: Charlie and the Chocolate 
' Factory, Where the Sidewalk Ends, or anything by Beatrix Potter. ' 
_ 2. Always have a stuffed animal on hand for emergencies. 
. 3. Color! Happiness is a box of Crayola 64. 
_ 4, Lectures go faster when you've got a lollipop. 
_ 5. Post kids’ rhymes, poems and pictures around your room. 
f+.6.'G 
7B se McDonald’s and order a Happy Meal. Get really psyched about 
the toy. Collect all four. 
8. Play Freeze Tag on the freshman quad. 
Wear a candy necklace all day. Bite at it during class. 
- 10. Rollerskate. (Rollerblading i is not the same thing. There must be a 
_ rink and cheesy pop music involved.) 
~ 11. Never miss Saturday morning cartoons. 


.AtTerraceCourt, get all your friends to bang on the table with knives 
id forks and chant “We want food!” 
. Climb a tree. The lower quad has some great ones. Stay ap there for 
- awhile. Bring your Calc book if you | have to. ‘ ; 
|» 14. The next time a friend has a birthday, bring party hats and noise- 
makers. If it’s your birthday, make goodie bags. _ 
15, pend some time in the children’s section of a bookstore or public 


p 16 ain at 1 rey one fied that is really meant for lids. “Make it ea) 
sc aparbboed Ae init Ne eR EH Nn umbrella — 





system. 




















So, I decide to set off to the 
highly-publicized jellyfish exhi- 
bition. Think this is the only 

untempting room in the 

building? Think again. 
There are dozens of ways 
to eat jellyfish. (Check out 
the sesame jellyfish con- 
coction in this week’s 


recipe column.) Even 
so, I don’t think I'd 
eat something 
that’s 95 per- 
cent water 
with ten- 
tacles. 
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Stand in awe of a big, fat pig at the Children’s Zoo 


BY TOM MULLANEY 
News-Letter Staff 





Children’s Zoo 

410-366-5466 

Admission: $7.50 

Visit the Zoo between 11a.m. and 4p.m. 


Autumn is a surprisingly good time to visit the 
Baltimore Zoo. As you enter the park from its Route 
83 entrance, a spectacular mural of fall colors sur- 


rounds you, and the pavement disappears beneath a 
bed of fallen leaves. The Children’s Zoo is tucked 
away towards the rear of the park; on the way, youcan 
get an eyeful of exotic beasts and families, as they 
crowd around their maps trying to plan the most 
rewarding route possible. 

The Children’s Zoo is a perfect place to lose 
yourself, if only because you are expected to give in 
to your childish instincts. Admit it, you enjoy scar- 
ing the big, bad animals just as much as your little 
brother. 





FILE PHOTO 


This is a mountain goat. Mountain goats are commonly found at zoos. 


Perhaps the most impressive parts of the 
Children’s Zoo are the aviary (equipped with 
hoppable, people-sized lily pads), the petting zoo, 
and the specialized indoor exhibits. The aviary 
encompasses a winding wooden path that leads the 
visitor through an array of beautiful plants and 
birds. The foliage stands tall and almost leads you 
to forget that you are merely ten minutes from 
campus. 

The petting zoo presents a mixture of dirty ani- 
mals, foul smells and an overriding, unexplainable 
desire to scratch a cow. Almost as peaceful as watch- 
ing an enormously fat pig relaxing in his pen amidst 
a warm, autumn glow, is watching a wide-eyed little 
girl standing in awe of it. This is truly what makes the 
Children’s Zoo a perfect relaxation spot for univer- 
sity folk; the children are on display, too, and they're 
a good deal cuter than goats and chickens. The 
indoor exhibits are well- -designed mock-ups of caves, 
trees, etc, The tree, through whicha circular staircase 
climbs a good fifteen to twenty feet, takes the visitor 
past miniature, indoor terrariums in which sit vari- 
Ous species of snake. 

Winter is fast approaching, so the time to sched- 
ule your visit to the Baltimore Zoo is now. In 
addition to the Children’s Zoo, there is a good deal 
of worthwhile attractions in the park which make 
the $7.50 entrance fee a reasonable price to pay.* 
The bare fact of the matter is that most Hopkins 
students have all but starved their inner child. So 
go, cough up the dough and don’t feed the pig... 
he’s fat enough as it is. 


*$7.50 in Hopkins-speak is one pitcher at E- 
Level, one hundred and fifty pages of photocopied 
notes you won’t really read or a small ham sand- 
wich at Levering. 
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BY FRANKLIN L. CHEN 
News-Letter Staff 


Last weekend was cold, damp and 
rainy, and a totally depressing day; 
not one of those days conducive to 
being productive in any way. My 
friends and I had absolutely nothing 
to do, which was very surprising in 
the exciting city of Baltimore, so we 
just started driving. Not before long, 
we ended up at a Toys “R” Us. It 
seemed like a fun place to be. 

We stepped into a brightly lit toy 
store, in stark contrast to the miser- 
able weather outside. Everything was 
colorfully labeled, and the countless 
hours of advertising brainstorming 
was beckoning everyone to buy, buy, 
buy. Of course being mature college 
seniors, we weren’t swayed by such 
shallow capitalistic schemes, but oh 
what fun it was to play around with 
the toys. 

As I was browsing through the 
aisles, my eyes came across a huge 
Lego display. I’m sure all of you have 
seen Lego displays in one form or 
another. The particular one I saw was 
a Lego space station that had a mo- 
torized space ship circling the base. It 
looked so cool because of its big size. 
lalways wondered if Lego technicians 
came and assembled it, or if the toy 
store’s workers getting paid $6 an 
hour had to sit around building this 
thing. Well, thinking this space sta- 
tion would look really cool hung in 
the corner of myroom, I looked atthe 
price. It wa#$30 just for the space- 
ship. 

Moving on, I came across some- 
thing that made me burst outin laugh- 
ter. Do all of you remember GI Joes? 
They were these really cool action 
figures of soldiers with camouflage 
and guns. I used to play with them all 
the time when] waslittle. Well, the GI 
Joe figures I saw weren’t four inches 
tall, like the ones I was used to, but 
they were about a foot tall, and they 
weren't action figures. They were 
dolls, with clothes and accessories. 
What killed me was that the particu- 
lar GI Joe I was looking at was a Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower doll. Our 
esteemed president had becomea GI 
Joe to defend us from the evil Cobra 
Commander. 

As I moved down the aisle, I got a 
good sense of what the kids were buy- 


ie 


MittonBradley 


Ages 8 to Adult 
For 1 or 


I wanna bea Toys “R” Us kid 


ing. Their incessant screaming and 
begging to their parents for certain 
toys also helped. Superman seemed 
to be a hot item, and it was an actual 
action figure, not a doll. I had a feel- 
ing that the toy industry was running 
low on creativity because they were 
trying to sell ten identical Supermans 
differing only in the way they were 
outfitted. There was “Underwater 
Superman,” “Kryptonite Suit Super- 
man,” and “Battlegear Superman.” 
Spiderman and Batman were the 
same. They each had ten different 
themes varying around the same hero. 

What I did keep my eyes out for, 
which I was disappointed in not see- 
ing, were Transformers. I loved 
Transformers as a kid, both the he- 
roic Autobots and the evil 
Decepticons. I watched the cartoon, 
bought the toys, read the comics and 
watched the movie, but to my dismay 
there was not one Transformer in the 
whole store. What happened to them? 
How could a Dwight D. Eisenhower 
GI Joe outsell the Transformers? 

I went to drown my sorrows in the 
video games section, and parked 
myself in front of an Nintendo 64. I 
played 007 Golden Eye for twenty 
minutes. The graphics were simply 
awesome, and much improved since 
the days of Pong on Atari. Video 
games used to consist of blips on the 
screen chasing other blips on the 
screen. Now, video games host a se- 
ries of lifelike characters oozing very 
realistic blood and guts in full color 
displays. The children of today are 
simply spoiled, and talk about prices. 
They're simply ridiculous. I almost 
walked out of Toys “R” Us with an 
N64 until I saw the price. The game 
console was $149.99, which I thought 
was pretty reasonable, but then you 
had to buy another controller for $30 
and each game was around $60. That 
meant I would have had to spend 
almost $250, just to play Golden Eye 
at home. 

As I was about to leave, I realized I 
had to duck into the Barbie section 
and bring to youa full report of what 
was happening in Barbie Land, for 
those of you who used to collect them 
as a child. I must say that the whole 
section was very pink. What caught 
my attention was a display case fea- 
turing some very interesting Barbies. 
There was a Marilyn Monroe Barbie, 


in her famous white dress blowing 
up; a Chinese Empress Barbie, in a 
traditional Chinese silk dress; a Grecia 
Goddess Barbie, ina Greek dress; and 
a bunch of other Barbies playing on 
various themes. I thought they were 
very nice toys for young girls, until I 
saw the price. They were $60 a piece. 
What parents would buy such an ex- 
pensive doll for their daughters? Prob- 
ably the same ones that would buy a 
$60 Transformer for their son. 

All in all, Toys “R” Us was a fun 
place to hang out in, but it would be 
probably be safer to leave your credit 
card at home. You might just come 
back with some new toys. 


Love your inner 
cluld. Its feeling 
neglected. 
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Mr. Bubbles rules. Now that Homewood bathrooms come equipped with tubs. 





Take your inner child out for a spin on campus 


BY JUDD ANTIN 
News-Letter Staff 


When we were kids, having a little 
fun was easy—any old Jungle Gym, 
slide, or pony tail was good enough. 
Life was carefree, without the strains 
of independent living and college 
work-loads. In general, we could ex- 
ercise our need for pure fun with little 
or no effort. 

These days, it’s not so easy. For 
most of us, life has taken on so many 
of the qualities that we, as children, 
wholeheartedly believed would turn 
you into your smelly, gnarly, skanky, 
old Uncle Hoobajoop. There’s work, 
cleaning, eating, sleeping, worry- 
ing... It all makes exercising your 
inner child a lot more difficult. But, 
having a little childish fun is essential 
to the complete and sane college stu- 
dent. 

And so, in the interests of preserv- 
ing the sanity of college students ev- 
erywhere, but most specifically here 
at Johns Hopkins U., I present these 
few things that the average college 
student can and should do to main- 
tain the sanity ofthe inner child. Some 
are simple, and some significantly 
more complex and time consuming, 
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Got more game than Parker Brothers? Milton Bradleys got a deaf one and it’s Yahtzee! 





Top 10 TV shows from our childhood 


BY BRIAN MCFADDEN AND 
ANDREA YAFFE 
News-Letter Staff 


In the days without homework, 
life was characterized by Candyland 
and television shows. So let’s travel 
back in time, break out the old TV 
guides remember our old favorites 
1. Out of This World: Who doesn’t 
dream ofbeingabletoclap their hands 
-and see time stop, or touch their 
friends’ heads to read their minds? 
Life must have been so great for this 
girl with all sorts of powers. 
2. Small Wonder: One person ex- 
plainedhis passion for the show, con- 
fessing, “I had a crush on Vicky. 
_ Although none of her friends could 
figure out that she was a robot, the 
rest of us hada good time laughing at 
her attempts to fit in to society, and 
her dad scrambling to fix her after 
battery shortages. 
3. ALF: ALF’skind oflikea midget, 
but he’s real hairy and that’s cool. He 
__ was fond of eating cats and living in 

the attic of some average sitcom 
_ family’shouse. His zany Melmac ways 
enthused millions of third graders, 


but sadly don’t appear to be in syndi- 
cation on any superstation. 

4. Dukes of Hazzard: Bo and Luke 
Duke dazzled the world as they took 
the General Lee over the unpaved 
hills of Hazzard County from Rosco 
P. Coltrane and the cronies of the 
big-bellied Boss Hog. 

5. Family Ties: Although this show 
always ended after family fights 
turned into pure family love, the dif- 
ferent characteristics of each of the 
family members made for a good 
laugh. With Alex’s one-track money- 
oriented mind, Mallory’s boy-crazy 
instincts and Skippy’s demonstra- 
tion of the nerd stereotype, this show 
somehow remained entertaining. 

6. Mr. Belvedere: In an age where 
kids hated their babysitters, Mr. Belve- 
dere gave hope for the future of child 
care. This crazy nanny made people 
wonder who could be better for kids 
than a large man with an English ac- 
centwho could teach them good moral 
lessons through childish pranks. 

7. The Wonder Years: With little 
Fred Savage as its preteen idol, this 
was a show that encapsulated child- 
hood platonicand love relationships. 


Fans spent their time waiting to one 
day see Paul break from his nerdy 
ways and Kevin beat up his older 
brother. 

8. Diffrent Strokes: Two African- 
American kids under the charge ofan 
older white guy always brought a bit 
of fun. Although the actors seem to 
have taken alternative paths in real 
life, the cute little innocent faces of 
the 80s brought the viewer into their 
home. To this day, people try to per- 


‘fect the trademark line, “Whatchyou 


talkin’ ‘bout, Willis?” 

9. Jem & the Holograms: The pink 
and green hair of the 80s fashioned 
some newstyles for the younger girls. 


This show always provided some 


scares for the fans as our hearts were 
stopped waiting to see how the Holo- 
grams would out-do the Misfits in 
each episode. — 

10, He-Manand She-Ra: Probably 
one of the few things that the girls and 
the guys could agree on were these 
two cartoon superheroes. With life- 


_like dolls supplementing the show, 


each episode provided a new situa- 
tion that the kids could use in their 
own lives. 


but in all cases, the emotional and 
psychological benefits far outweigh 
any effort or... repercussions that 
might arise. 


Sock skating 


About once a week, the janitors 
who work in the AMR’s polish the 
floors to a butt-squeaking luster, and 
for about twenty-four hours follow- 
ing, the floors are perfect for sock 
hockey. The premise is quite simple. 
Get a pair of thick fluffy socks, put 
them on and take advantage of the 
slippery floors. 

Of course, sock skating is consid- 
ered a full contact sport, so not only 
are other sock skaters likely to get a 
swift and brutal pummeling, but by- 
standers are in danger as well. The 
benefits of being a bystander, how- 
ever, even if you're too chicken to 
actually participate in the sport, are 
huge. After all, half the fun of the 
whole venture is watching other, less 
expert skaters fall down. 

And remember, should you actu- 
ally begin a full-fledged game of sock 
hockey, the rule has been, and always 
will be, “No blood, no foul.” 


Being a home fan 


Nothing brings out the kid in you 
like some good, old fashion sporting. 
No matter which team you’re sup- 
porting, being a home fan is reward- 
ing and fun. There are so many things 
to do at any sporting event that it 
would be hard to name themall, buta 
few are forthcoming. 

Yell at the referees. Even if you 
don’t know what’s going on, boo, hiss 
and threaten the refs after every nega- 


BY JESSICA LEE 
News-Letter Staff 


“Never eat more than you can lift.” 
—Miss Piggy 


That’s who I felt like after a day of 
sampling all the ice cream places near 
campus. In the midst of all the exams 
to study for and the papers to write, 
however, an ice cream break can re- 
ally reenergize you. Here’sarundown 
of three locations close to Hopkins. 

With the pungent medley of spices 
wafting out into the open air, one 
would think that the Silk Road Café 
serves only Asian cuisine. Located in 
the Blackstone Apartments on the 
corner of 33rd and Charles Streets, 
this cozy eatery surprisingly provides 
one of the closest sources ofice cream 
to the Homewood campus. 

One of the café’s strengths lies in 
the wide assortment of ice cream fla- 
vors. Selling the typical coffee and 
strawberry ice cream, the Silk Road 
Café also satisfies a taste for the eclec- 
tic with flavors such as Bailey’s Irish 
Cream, Macadamia Brittle, After- 
Dinner Mint and Brownie ala Mode. 

For the health conscious, there are 
sorbets and sorbet shakes with fruity 
flavors of lemon, raspberry, peach, 
mango and a new taste, Margarita. 
Priced at $2.50, the raspberry sorbet 
shake comes in a pretty, 16-ounce 
glass and possesses a smooth texture. 
Though the shake is not very sweet, it 
has a tangy and refreshing taste. The 
prices are certainly reasonable: $1.50 
fora regular size cup, $2.50 for a large 
dish and $2.25 for a milkshake. 

Although the large variety of ice 
cream and the sorbet shakes make a 
visit to the Silk Road Café worthwhile, 
there are virtually no toppings to add 
onto the ice cream, with the excep- 
tion of chocolate and rainbow 
sprinkles. Also, the café does not sell 
any frozen yogurt, although the dry- 
erase board advertises that it does. 


tive call. (Note: One who boos the 
home calls swiftly becomes like the 
horse’s ass.) 

Taunt the other team. Ask them 
what business they have stinking up 
the place the way they have. Learn 
their names, and yell the wrong things 
at them from the sidelines. Insult the 
coach’s outfit. It’s petty and shallow, 
but it sure does get ‘em pissed! In 
general, the best advice when at a 
sporting event is to do whatever 
comes naturally without any inhibi- 
tions whatsoever. That’s all part of 
becoming your inner child. 


The Hopkins go carts 


It is virtually impossible to go any- 
where on campus at any time of the 
night or day without running into 
one of the cute little go carts that rush 
allthe maintenance, security andlazy 
people from one place to another. 
They’re fun. They sneak up behind 
you because they’re so quiet and scare 
the crap out of you. They block the 
walkways and spew funky fumes in 
your face. Their passengers get to ride 
when you have to walk. It’s time for 
revenge. 

First and foremost, play chicken 
with the go carts. See who has the will 
of steel. So what if it has a couple 
hundred pounds on you, your inner 
child is too dumb to care. If you ever 
see one of the go carts parked some- 
where, move it across the quad and 
then pretend like nothing happened. 
Make bumper stickers for them that 
say things like “We brake for Brody.” 
Fill the cabin with fallen leaves when 
no one is looking and then stand 
around looking strangely at the cart 


Situated at 3230 St. Paul Street, the 
University Mini Mart has a decent 
array of flavors for a convenience 
store. Besides the usual chocolate and 
vanilla, the Mini Martalso sells cherry 
vanilla, orange sherbet and butter 
pecan. To this ice cream, one can add 
nuts, whipped cream, chocolate syrup 
and cherries. However, the 
milkshakes and 
nottheicecream 
are what distin- 
guish the Mini 
Mart. The coffee 
milkshake is not 
overly saturated 
with milk and 
the shake is not 
so thick that one 
sucks up a lung 
while attempt- 
ing to drink it. 

Accommo- 
dating a vast 
range of prefer- 
ences for size, 
the ice cream 
sells for $1.00 a 
scoop, $1.25 for 
a quarter of a pint, $1.50 for half a 
pint, $1.75 for two scoops and $2.50 
for one pint. Even though the Mini 
Mart has only one flavor of sherbet 
(orange) and no sorbet shakes, it does 
have slushies in several flavors, Also, 
one unique aspect of the Mini Mart is 
that it sells brand name ice cream 
such as Edy’s, Ben & Jerry’s and 
Haagen Dazs. ~ 

Although Tamber’s Nifty Fifties 
Diner only has the four basic flavors 
ofice cream (vanilla, chocolate, straw- 
berry and coffee), the variety of ice 
cream desserts available certainly 
makes up forit. Besides the usual dish 
of ice cream, the menu also includes 
frozen yogurt, shakes, malts, ice 
cream sodas, floats, chocolate egg 
creams, sundaes and banana splits, 
The strawberry shake tastes deli- 
cious—it has tiny bits of strawberry 





COURTESY OF THREE-YEAR OLD EDITOR ON THE LEFT 


_ Inall, you’re bound to find a satisfy hae 


until someone comes back. Use your 
imagination. The sky’s the limit. 


Security guards 


Possibly the people most prone to’ 
practical joking, the security staff: 
throughout the campus, are also: 
prone to all sorts ofinner child fulfill-. 
ment. In general, however, anything: 
involving fake crime or injuryis prob-: 
ably abadidea. They don’ttake kindly: 
to the old “pull the fire alarm and: 
run” thing, either; I can’timagine why. 
But here are a few suggestions fof. 
things youcan do to satisfy your child-; 
ish longings. “4 

Fill your backpack with raw meat," _ 
and show it to the security guard ont ~ 
the way out of the MSE library. Smilé+ 
broadly when he/she looks back ats” 
you. Stop in front of one of the guards, 
scream at the top of your lungs and}. 
then keep walking as if nothing has‘. - 
happened. When questioned, imply: ~ 
that the guard is hallucinating. Sit ons ~ 
the opposite side of the upper quad’ 
from the security guard and mimicalt 
of his movements. If you’re feeling 
really adventurous, dress up as a ses 
curity guard yourself and really freak 
him out. When he spots you, blow © 
him a kiss and leave walking backs 
wards. : 

These are just a few tips for waysto. 
satisfy your inner child. Of course, 
there are endless possibilities, and 
everything from a slide at Wyman’ 
Park to putting Ex-Lax in your 
roommate’s food is fair game. Where 
your inner child is concerned, noth- 
ing is out of bounds. Just remembef: 
thatit’s all in the best interests of your 
mental health. : 


We all scream for ice cream! 


floating amidst its smooth, creamy 
texture. Garnished with a small poof 
of whipped cream, this shake makesa 
pretty dessert. 

_ Toppings available for any dish of 
ice cream are hot fudge, strawberries, 
Pineapple, chocolate, butterscotch; + 
nuts, marshmallow, whipped cream ; 
and cherries. In addition, low-fat va- 
















nilla or chocolate frozen yogurt cal — 
be substituted for any dessert. Even 
though the yogurt is low-fat, it still 
tastes like normal ice cream. pc 
Prices are reasonable: $1.25 for one 
Scoop, $2.50 for two scoops, $2.95 fot 
a shake and $3.25 for a sundae. With 
its closelocation at 3327 St.Paul Street. 
and its friendly service, the Nifty Fif* 
tes Diner is a great placeto go for ice * 
cream. roa: 
So where’s the best place to get icf ~ 
cream around campus? It all depends, — 3s 
on what mood you're in. For sorbet 
shakes and unusualice cream flavor Att ¢ 
travel to the Silk Road Café. If you. 
crave Ben & Jerry’s or a milkshaké, 
then go to the University Mini Mart. 
For a dessert that’s more special, the. 
Nifty Fifties Diner is your answer. All. ~ 
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BY RACHEL SAMS 
News-Letter Staff 


> Twenty women of all ages sit on 
the gymnasium floor ina circle, gath- 
ered around the small, smilingwoman 
who will teach them how to success- 
fully fight off the attack ofa man twice 
their size. 

- Some of the women are students 
dressed in sweats, taking time out 
from studying for midterms; others, 
stillin skirts and pantsuits, have come 
straight from work. They have gath- 
ered for Kim Knapp’s Women’s Self- 
Defense Class, a three-part course that 
Johns Hopkins University offered to 
its faculty, staff and students this fall. 


ES i ad OT 


Knapp often brings in male instruc- 
tors to make practice scenarios more 
realistic. Tonight, Kendall (A Hopkins 
student who prefers not to give his first 
name forthisarticle) practices with class 
members, attacking with verbal and 
physical techniques that attackers of- 
ten use. Each woman mustuse her own 
verbal and physical skills to escape 
Kendall’s “attack.” 

Although I know it’s not real, my 
heart speeds up in fear as I watch 
Kendall practice with the other 
women. He’s saying things thata real 
rapist might say—“Don’t try to fight 
it,” “It’s going to be great,” “You 
wanted it—I saw the way you were 
looking at me.” Some of the women, 


PLAYING IT SAFE 


It takes training to learn how to beat off an attacker who’s larger 
and stronger than you, but a few basic rules can help every 
woman defend herself. Knapp offers these safety tips for women: 


‘Be aware of your surroundings. If you drink, 
rink responsibly. 

Trust your instincts. If you have a gut feeling 
tat something isn’t right, assess the situation 
| the moment. If a relationship feels uncom- 

fortable or potentially abusive, check it out 
with the Hopkins Counseling & Student Devel- 
opment Center (x8278). 
evelop consistency between your body lan- 
juage and words. 
ice setting boundaries and asking for 


at you want. 


*Be assertive. Do not beg or plead. 

“When scared, focus on breathing or yelling 
instead of freezing up. 

‘If you are confronted by an armed attacker, 
stay calm. Hand over anything they ask for, 
such as purses, wallets or car keys. Your life is 
worth more than your possessions, 

“Call 911 and report any attack or attempted 
attack. 

“Call a sexual assault hotline, such as the 
Sexual Assault and Domestic Violence Center 
(410-828-6390), for support and advocacy. 





Childhood memories 


Whether Korean or Liberian, kids the 
world over are all just kids, 


BY LIISA HANTSOO 
News-Letter Staff 


Do you remember fingerpainting 
in kindergarten? Plunging your pudgy 
fingers into a pot of cool, squishy 
vibrant color and smearing slippery 
rainbow streaks across a glossily 
smooth, pristine leaf of paper? Or, 
eagerly scrambling out of bed at 7 
a.m. on Saturday morning to watch 
your favorite cartoon, or teetering 
along the street on your training 
wheels? 

Our childhood memories are a 
kaleidoscope ofbuilding blocks, play- 
grounds and mud pies... not just for 
children in the U.S., but for children 
across the globe. At Hopkins, many 
students grew up in countries other 
than the United States, from Thai- 
land to New Zealand. Some students 
actually spent their childhoods mov- 
ing from one country to the next, 


constantly adapting to a flux in cus- . 


“It's really confusing 
when people ask you 


where youre from!” 
; -DANIELLE VIGNATI, CHILD 


~ RESIDENT OF FIVE DIFFERENT 
. . COUNTRIES. 


. 
_ 





toms and languages. 

- Growing up in different cultures 
has equipped these individuals with a 
panoramic perspective on the world, 
for as they were fingerpainting, they 
were soaking up knowledge and ac- 
ceptance of a palette of customs, 
peoples and languages. “You get to 
see more of everything, of how other 
people live. You don’t really think 
about it when you’re there, but later, 
you realize how cool it was,” said 
Benedicta Kim, who split her child- 

years between Korea, Liberia 
the U.S. “You absorb [the cul- 
tures] objectively,” Ae precon- 


ceptions, Kim 
a Magali Desobeau, who lived in 


~ French Guiana and France, contends 


that living in multiple countries 


_ “makes you more open-minded and 


Jerant.” Oya Memisoglu, who grew 
ri Paneth Ligigs Bye 


ter ae a 
‘ oa m1 


re « 


up in Turkey, agreed, saying, “You 
learn more than other kids do by be- 
ing exposed to different cultures.” 

For Bill Kirst, living in Italy, Po- 
land, the U.S. and Russia as a child 
provided “alternate perspectives” on 
the world. Asa result of this multifac- 
eted perspective, according to 
Andreas Schobel, “you don’t just see 
America as the best.” Schobel, who 
grew up in the Cayman Islands, Co- 
lombia, Switzerland and the U.S., 
continued by saying that “you get a 
better world view.” 

It seems that students who have 
lived overseas have a unique outlook 
on world events. Kirst, who. was liv- 
ing in Russia when the former Soviet 
Union collapsed, had the opportu- 
nity “to witness history in the mak- 
ing.” Heactually experienced the dra- 
matic events that are now being 
written about in history books. 

In addition to an appreciation of 
various customs and cultures, chil- 
dren living overseas become multi- 
lingual—“you can communicate with 
different people of different cultures,” 
Kirst said—a skill that remains useful 
throughout life. 

Ironically, the same experience 
that establishes such a richly cultured 
childhood also causes the most diffi- 
culty. Initially, children may have dif- 
ficulty adjusting to new languages, 
cultures and ways oflife. Moving from 
one country to another leaves chil- 
dren feeling rather unanchored. 

“You don’t have anywhere you re- 
ally call home,” lamented Dakasorn 
“Nock” Ubol, who moved between 
the U.S., Korea and Thailand as a 
child, This results in a lack of identi- 
fication with one place. “It’s really 
confusing when people ask where 
you're from!” commented Danielle 
Vignati, who spent time in Vanuatu, 
Venezuela, New Zealand, Colombia 
and Argentina as a child. “I don’t call 
one country home,” she said, “but I 
have a part of each one,” é 

Also, these international students 
found it difficult leaving friends and 
family behind every time they moved, 
although they quickly built a network 
of friends spanning the planet. “You 
remain friends because of the unique 
experience you've shared,” Kirst ex- 
plained. ‘ 
Continued on Page B4 
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Nobody bothers me 


Class teaches women the art of defending themselves 


using the self-defense techniques 
they’ve learned, are able to throw 
Kendall off on the first try. Others 
have to start over and go through the 
scary scene all over again. 

When my turn comes, I try not to 
listen to what Kendall is saying. In- 
stead, I repeat over and over what 
Knapp has taught us to say: “No,” 
“Stop,” “Get off me.” I hear Knapp’s 
voicein the background, saying, “You 
can throw him when you're ready.” 

I gather my strength and throw 
Kendall off me using the power of my 
hips, then run across the room to 
safety. My glasses fly off, but I don’t 
turn around. 

The other womenare laughing and 
clapping. Knapp hands me my glasses, 
saying, “Youwouldn’twantto go back 
for these in real life.” 

Knapp, who has a black belt in the 
martial art of Aikido, teaches courses in 
women’s self-defense at other schools 
and universities throughout the area. 
She has her own studio, Artemis Self- 
Defense and Aikido for Women and 
Children, in Charles Village. 

Knapp decided to teach the Hop- 
kins workshop at the recommenda- 
tion of Dean of Students Susan 
Boswell and Dr. Barbara Baum of the 
JHU Counseling Center. The work- 
shop cost $10 for three classes. 

In class, Knapp focuses on 
women’s strengths, rather than their 
weaknesses, to help participants find 
ways to successfully prevent attacks. 
“What you have [to defend yourself] 
that’s most powerful is your mind 
and your body,” Knapp says. 

Without being toldto, participants 
encourage one another’s efforts, ap- 





Kim Knapp, Aikido expert and instructor of a women’s self-defense class at the Athletic 
resists an “attack” by volunteer instructor Andrew Parlin. Parlin is a member of the Baltimore Men’s Anti-. 
Sexist Collective. ; 


plauding successful throws and 
shouting support when a woman has 
trouble escaping from the male 
instructor’s grip. While almost all of 
the women are willing to practice as- 
sault scenarios with one another or 
with male instructors, Knapp does 
not force anyone to participate in the 
practice scenarios. 

Knapp believes that seeing males 
and females working together to teach 
the class gives participants a positive 
image. She recruits most of her male 
instructors based on recommenda- 
tions from friends or students. 


“Tt really takes a lot of talent,” she 
says of her male instructors. “They 
have to be well-balanced and com- 
mitted toempowering women—they 
need the ability to act out these scenes, 
but not be the abusive characters. 
Some martial arts training and some 
theater training is helpful.” 

Knapp says women can often pre- 
vent sexual assault by setting sexual 
limits with their dates or partners. 
While she does not believe in unnec- 
essary violence, she says that women 
in a dangerous situation should not 
hesitate to do what is necessary to 


protect themselves. 


Knapp points out with pride that. 
all of the students who were attacked , 
after taking her class were able to es-, 
cape. “Only one had to use a kick,” , 
she said. “The others used strong ver-, 
bal skills, Aikido throws and restraints, 


and escape strategies.” 


The Hopkins Counseling & Student + 


Development Center offers a support 


group for female survivors of sexual , 


abuse and assault, and also offers in- , 
dividual counseling. Call Dr. Bar- 

bara Baum at 516-8278 for more in- , 
formation. 





Home Chopin Network: Brody at home: 


Exploring the secrets of Nichols House, the chic-est address at Homewood ° 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


A grand piano once went flying 
through President William Brody’s 
domed, white-paned window. Except 
it was only the shell of a grand piano, 
and the Nichols House, back then, a 
bed and breakfast inn which produc- 
ers deemed perfect for their movie 
scene. 

It was a large black grand piano, 
not unlike the one which nowsitsas 
the front-piece of his colonial-style 
living room. Dr. Brody plays this 
piano, and it is easy to envision 
tunes of Chopin and Beethoven, his 
favorites, floating past the elabo- 
rate gold-framed paintings lining 
the walls. 

And as Dr. Brody opens a brown 
leather-bound book sitting on a hall 
table to reveal a guest list of powerful 
figures, itis also easy to envision Boris 
Yeltsin lounging back on one of the 
plush living room loveseats. Or Cary 
Grant staring dreamy-eyed out the 
large white-paned windows. Or 
Oprah Winfrey climbing the ruddy 
carpet-covered stairs that ascend so 
invitingly to three guest bedrooms. 

And it is also quite easy to envi- 
sion this house as the former Hop- 


William Brody knows it as home. 


| 


kins headquarters for government 
relations, with the University’s 
switchboard operating in the garage. 

Butitis difficult to imagine people 
living in such an immaculate, mu- 
seum-like complex. According to Dr. 
Brody, he and his wife are the first to 
inhabit the Nichols House since 1968. 
“It’s great,” he says, “it’s a beautiful 
home.” 

Built in 1958 for Milton S. 
Eisenhower during his presidency at 
Hopkins, the Nichols House was fash- 
ioned after Mr. Nichols’s home, lo- 
cated in the Greenspring Valley. A 
former chairman ofthe board of trust- 
ees, the magnanimous Nichols do- 
nated a large sum of money to the 
construction of this house, which, 
after accommodating Eisenhower’s 
successor, Lincoln Gordon, became 
a bed and breakfast. 

As the Doubletree Inn at the Col- 
onnade had not yet been built in the 
Homewood area, the Nichols House 
lodged such dignitaries as the likes of 
Walter Cronkite, Princess Grace Kelly 
of Monaco, and Leonard Bernstein. 
Nearly three decades later, Dr. Brody 
is the third Hopkins president to call 
the Nichols House his home. 

Nestled behind Gilman Hall and 
the President’s Garden, in the quieter 








Most Hopkins students know Nichols House as a big old building near the 





backwoods of Hopkins, Dr. Brody’s 
home is rich with historical and aes- 
thetic decor. The front parlor ends 
with stairs leading to a large cozy liv- 
ing room and each wall boasts deco- 
rative paintings ranging from an Ori- 
ental-style scroll to a painting bought 
from the Evergreen House. 

Dr. Brody stands before an anti- 
quated painting of famous peopleand 
points to figures he thinks to be 
Shakespeare, King William and 
Queen Mary, Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. When guests are over, they 
are asked to help identify the numer- 
ous other figures standing around a 
shining Jesus in a dark green field. 
Each painting is owned by Hopkins, 
and each tells a different story related 
in some way to the university. 

Dark mahogany tables blend with 
many neatly scattered couches, some 
of which are salmon-colored with 
stripes while others are green, and the 
plush feel of the intricately patterned 
Persian carpets completes this cozy 
effect. 

The dining room is surprisingly 
bare, and a vast wooden table stands 
in the center. Lined along the walls 
are approximately 15 wooden chairs, 


and Dr. Brody explains that the al- 


ready expansive table expands even 


ANNA ROSNER/ NEWS-LETTER 
President's Garden. JHU President 
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further for large dinners. As it is the’ 
day before Halloween, he has set two! 
eerie face masks at the edge of the’ 
table. 

The kitchen is modern, with: 
gray marble countertops and a 
tin-colored fan protruding high’ 
above the stove. A small, whites 
breakfast table at which Dr. andi 
Mrs. Brody dine when they arei 
not entertaining guests is already, 
set with place mats, complete with! 
white napkins rolled in floral nap-; 
kin holders. A wall-sized window; 
borders the table, and the view of; 
the patio is cluttered with the now; 
autumnal trees. Stray orange and} 
yellow leaves surround the barbe-" 
cue grill, and several goldfish swim} 
in a stone fountain nearby. | 

The conference room and parlor! 
room are decorated in an old-fash-" 
ioned style of mahogany wood and’ 
patterned carpets matching the liv- 
ing room, and countless shelves of! 
"CTE Se eS er amano | 


The Nichols House is 


not the kind of house: 
in which you picture 
someone with their feet 


up on the couch 


reading. | 


eae aco SR ES 1) 
books line adjacent walls. : 

To the side of the kitchen is a: 
little apartment with a bedroom, 
sitting room and bathroom. This is 
exclusively Dr. and Mrs. Brody’s 
area of the house, and it is a place: 
where they can “come and go and, 
not feel like we’re living in a huge: 
museum,” , 

When Dr. Brody isn’t off at a 
Hopkins Medical School Retreat,, 
hosting a hundred-student open, 


house or entertaining Student, _ 
Council members and their fami-\_ 


lies as dinner guests, he still doesn’t, 
have much time to just kick back’ 
and read. He admits, “that’s the one 
drawback of the job.” i 
But then again, the Nichols, 


_ House is not the kind of house in, 


which you picture someone with 
their feet up on the couch reading. ; 
It is not a house you can imagi 


messy, and it is not a house you; _ 


could run around in. The hollow 
echo of your heel against the; 
wooden floor is just too loud. _ 
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Plotz thickens: new guy at JHU 


English prof, Harvard Ph.D. grad. John Plotz finds out about life outside of the Ivy League 


BY KATE LEARY 
News-Letter Staff 


Like many newcomers to Hop- 
kins, John Plotz had to negotiate 
the baffling corridors inside 
Gilman Hall this September. But’ 
he may well have been the only 
one of them with his own office 
there. 

Professor Plotz, a specialist in 
literature of the Victorian 
era, is the new guy in the 
English department. He’s 
popular with students, and 
he’s eager to teach. He’s 
also a little on the young 
side to be a Hopkins pro- 
fessor. 

He 


received his 





CREE TAS 


“I was definitely 
lucky... it’s a total 


crap shoot.” 
—JOHN PLOTZ 


bachelor’s degree from 
Harvard in 1989, and his 
Ph.D. from Harvard last 
year. He proceeded directly 
from Harvard to his profes- 
sorship at Hopkins, which 
is pretty unheard of around 
here. “I was definitely 
lucky,” says Plotz. “All of 
my Harvard classmates are 
incredibly talented. It’s ato- 
tal crap shoot.” 

Although he feels for- 
tunate to be here, he seems 
taken aback that people 
are so focused on his age. 
“Tm not that young. I’m 
thirty. I mean, I still spent 
my twenties in graduate 
school. Yup... Chat 
Ph.Ddid take six years to 


procure. The dissertation Plotz 
produced deals with the relation 
ship between crowds and litera- 
ture that arose in the early 19th 
century. 

He explains that around 1800, 


the nature of crowds changed a 
lot. While unorganized urban 
crowds were a presence, there 
were also many organized politi- 


cal groups emerging. His disser- 


tation examines of the way litera- 
ture dealt with the challenge of 
these two kinds of crowds. He 
hasn’t published it yet. Plotz 
points out that there is a big dif- 
ference between tenured and 
untenured professors, saying that 
due to his new arrival, “there’s 
still a lot more work to do.” 
This semester, he’s teaching 
two classes. English Literature 





JEFF KING/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Professor John Plotz joins Hopkins from up north in the Ivy League. 


from 1800 to the Present is run as 
a lecture, and Principles and Prac- 
tices of Literary Criticism as a 
seminar. While he became very 
comfortable running seminars as 
a grad student, he has come to 


appreciate the challenge of lec- 
turing. “Giving a lecture,” he says, 
“is anew experience for me, but I 
actually really do like it. It’s pro- 
ductive to teach a lecture class be- 
cause you have to develop 
a seven or ten page ac- 
count of the text. It’s a 
chance to do a complete 
reading of a book.” 

He adds that “different 
kinds of students profit 
from each.” His main 
problem with lecturing 
seems to be that he doesn’t 
get to know the students. 
While some discussion oc- 
curs in class, he says it’s 
difficult to get to know the 
students the “way you 
would if they came and 
talked to you. I would love 
it if students came [to of- 
fice hours].” 

So what does he think 
of Hopkins so far? “I love 
Baltimore, and Hopkins 
has an incredibly beauti- 
ful campus.” High praise 
coming from a man whois 
used to Harvard in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

He looks around his spa- 
cious office, which is fur- 
nished with desk, couch, 
large chairs and plenty of 
books. He laughs, and leans 
forward, “You can say that I 
love my cream of tomato 
soup walls.” 

And what has he ob- 
served about Hopkins stu- 
dents? “People work really 
hard here,” he answers. 
Welcome to Hopkins, Pro- 
fessor Plotz. 





International memories combine with the US 


continued from page B3 


But in discussing their varied 
childhoods, these students convey the 
thought that kids are basically the 
same everywhere, despite their cul- 
tures, religions or races. ~ 

“People expect [childhood in dif- 
ferent countries] to be different, but 
it’snot,” Vignatireveals. “Weall want 
to have fun, to have friends,” says 
Desobeau, of children around the 
world. 

In fact, most of the childhood 
activities described by international 
students are popular in the U.S. as 
well—jump-rope, flashlight tag, 
playing with dolls, playing house, 
hide and seek and trips to the cir- 
cus, parks and museums were all 
mentioned. 

But in less developed countries, 


kids must bea bit more imaginative 


in their play activities. Kim remem- 
bers playing with aluminum cans 
and rolling wheel rims along with 


And, of course, 
American kids seem to 
have that little weight 


problem... 





sticks as a child in Liberia. “We had 
to improvise with what we had. 
There was not much to work with, 
but we had fun with what we did 
have.” 

But there are some interesting 
differences between American chil- 
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dren and children of other coun- 
tries. The international students 
mentioned that American kids have 
more freedom, less discipline and 
are given less responsibility. 

Ubol felt that growing up in 
Asian society, kids are expected by 
their parents to conform, and there- 
fore may be less expressive. 

American kids also enjoy a 
higher standard of living than most 
children around the world. (And, 
of course, American kids seem to 
have that little weight problem, 
which is often blamed on a glut of 
candy, fast food, and too many 
rounds of Super Mario Kart.) 

An unusual dilemma cited by 
some international students who 
studied abroad was termed “reverse 
culture shock” by Kirst. Upon their 
return to the States, kids who have 
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lived overseas often have difficulty 
relating to other American kids. 

After leaving the U.S., Kirst “put 
[the United States] on a pedestal,” 
and couldn’t wait to return to his 
home. But when he finally returned, 
he found life in the U.S. to be com- 
paratively boring, as “life here is so 
routine.” Kim agrees wholeheart- 
edly—”I feel this itch to get out of 
here...I feel stagnated by the cul- 
ture—it can get too esoteric and 
materialistic.” 

Whatever your childhood 
memories may be, they represent 
an important stage of wonder and 
exploration common to children 
throughout the world. “Childhood 
is precious,” reflects Kim, “because 
it’s when you form your impres- 
sions of the world as it is, without 
prejudices.” 
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Man, what a night 


A Strange Halloween for Tom Gutting 


ack-o-lanterns have been 
smashed and are rotting in 
the street. Almostall the kids’ 
candy is gone—except for 
those little weasels who make 
ast all the way until next year. 
Nothing except candy wrappers lit- 
tering the sidewalk is left. Another 
Halloween came and went, swal- 
lowed into its grave. 

It was an extremely interesting 
Halloween for me, which is why I 
bring it up a week after the fact. 
Some friends and I went down to 
Fell’s Point and soaked up the at- 
mosphere. 

Costumes were everywhere, of 
course. Outrageous costumes. Out- 
rageous people. Liquored-up 
people. 

It was a sight to behold, and one 
which made you wonder about the 
American public. The costumes said 
it all. 

Anyone who thinks that our 
country has lost its moral identity 
would feel relieved to know that the 
most popular costume of the 
evening was a nun’s habit. Obvi- 
ously we do have a deep sense of 
morality if, during the most pagan 
of holidays, people still won't for- 
get religion. Of course, half the 
people dressed up as nuns were men. 

And that makes you think about 
men cross-dressing on Halloween 
in general. There were countless 
guys walking around in dresses and 
nun outfits, some of them wearing 
as little as Jenny McCarthy ona hot 
day. It’s as if the men have a fantasy 
to dress like women, and they’re 
going to jump at the best legitimate 
chance to do so because on Hallow- 
een people will write it offas simply 
getting into the holiday spirit. 

But is it something greater than 
that? What does this say about 
Freud’s theory of penis envy? Could 
it be that the real psychic force at 
work is high-heel envy? 

I think the high-heel envy theory 
best manifested itself, not in cross 
dressing, but ina group of guys who 
dressed as Kiss, including the five- 
inch platforms. These guys got re- 
ally into it. Full makeup. Wigs. Six- 
inch fake tongues. All wrapped up 
in a sea of sequined spandex. And 
they weren’t even drunk. 

Sober people were a rarity. Most 
who were at Fell’s Point seemed 





It was a sight behold 
and one which made 
you wonder about the 


American public. 





drunk, or at least on their way to 
being drunk. There were drunks 
standing on roofs throwing objects 
down onto passersby below—angel 
dust, bricks and such. Others were 
just stumbling around and getting 
into fights. 

But nobody was drunker than 
Santa Claus. Yes, it’s true. There 
isn’t going to be Christmas this year, 
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kids. Santa is going to be workin 
this hangover off well into the new 
year. 

Our group followed drunk Santa 
for a little while. It was hilarious to 


TOMGUTTING - 
From the Gutt 


watch as he stumbled down streéts 
and sidewalks, empty bottle of 
vodka in hand. But, at the same time, 
it was the saddest thing you could 
possibly imagine. Santa. Cultural 
icon. Alcoholic. Rambling complete 
and utter gibberish in an attempt to 
hit on women. 

“Some. . . thing. . .tellsme. . , 
thaaaad yer beauteeeful,” he slurred 
at one point. 

And what about all those little 
kids who had to watch their hero— 
the fat man who brings so much joy 
and meaning and so many toys to 
their lives—behave like Bob 
Packwood? 

Well, luckily, there weren’t too 


But nobody was 
drunker than Santa 


Claus. 


many little kids at Fell’s Point on 
Halloween. And the ones who were 
there couldn’t see out of their cos- 
tumes because they went as M&Ms. 
That was the most popular family 
costume. It’s a nice idea, but what 
can you say toa middle aged person 
who is dressed up as a bright red 
piece round of candy? 

There were other interesting cos- 
tumes, as well. The most popular 
female choice was the French maid 
costume. But many women’s cos$- 
tumes didn’t have enough material 
to make a cheap paper towel. 


You’d think that, asa typical guy, ” 


I would have enjoyed this im-. 


mensely. French maids, “I Dreain - 


of Jeannie” girls, and near-naked 
devils walking around everywhere 
could be considered the ultimate. 
male fantasy. 4 

It’s not, though, when many,of 
the women look like Hell’s Angels 
mamas. You know the kind of gal 
I'm talking about: tall, long hair, 
short legs, bigger biceps than Ma- 
cho Man Savage, tattoos in more 
places than you care to know, and 
three teeth. 

But that doesn’t matter, I sup- 
pose. Everyone was enjoying them- 
selves. And what else could be the 
point of a pagan holiday? That’s the 
joy of Halloween. Just as the kids 
from South Park taught us, there’s ~ 
no special meaning in Halloween. | 
It’s just about dressing up like fools 
and getting candy. What could be 
better? 

[honestly don’t know what’s bet- 
ter. But I do know that my friend 
Sam from down the hall has a pair 
of black high-heels, and I want-to 
try them on. , 
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| In the bowels of McCoy, Hopkins students discover that yoga can drain their stress and “increase the health of the body and mind.” 


BY TOM GUTTING 
News-Letter Staff 


Close your eyes. Inhale gently 
through your nose. Exhale slowly 
through your mouth. Relax your 
body. Clear your mind of stress. 
Welcome to the world of yoga. 

For three years now, Hopkins has 
provided free yoga classes eight to 
ten times a semester for all graduate 
and undergraduate students. 

“Thisis my third year doing yoga,” 
senior Phoebe Scott-Wyard said. “It’s 
alot of fun anda challenge.” 

Tim Gregory usually teaches the 
class, buthe was sick ata recent meet- 
ing and teaching assistant Joyce 
Curran took over. 

“We try to teach the principles of 
yoga,” Curran explained. “Mainly 
relaxation, breathing, and ‘Asana, 
the classic postures.” 

The yoga class meets every Mon- 
day in the McCoy, Wolman, or AMR 
I multipurpose room. On average, 
20 to 30 people show up for a meet- 
ing, but as fewas ten or as many as 40 
participants have come to classes in 
the past. 

The class is meant for people at 
different levels: dancers, athletes, and 
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even computer nuts. 

“Yoga always seemed neat,” said 
freshman Daniel Wilson, who has 
been coming to yoga classes since the 
beginning of the year. 

Wilson convinced his friend, fel- 
low freshman Julie Scharper, to come 
to class with him. “I did yoga once in 
high school,” she said. “But I kept 
falling down.” 


Point of sensation 


A typical yoga class begins with 
breathing exercises. “You tryto bring 
breathing and movement together,” 
Curran said. “It increases the health 
of the body and mind.” 

The breathing exercises mainly 
take place sitting down on the floor, 

Stress disappears in waves of 
soothing sighs as participants try to 
squeeze their abdomen towards their 
spine, breathing in every bit of air 
possible before gradually squeezing 
it all out. 

Breathing is followed by warm-up 
stretches for the entire body. The 
stretches begin to relax tense muscles 
and crack tight bones like dry sticks, 
For one stretch, the “table pose,” 
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Another voaa devotee lets her cares melt away. 
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Click your heels: There’s no place like Om 


participants kneel onall fours, palmsin 
full contact with the floor, back straight- 
ened like a table. The goal is to stretch 
your head as far forward as possible 
and extend the tips of your toes. 

Another stretch is appropriately 
called “mule kicks.” This time, par- 
ticipants, once again on all fours, 
bring their thighs up to their chests 
and then swing one foot back, until it 
points out straight. 

Once the body is stretched and 
warm, the instructor takes the stu- 
dents through a series of balancing 
postures that strengthen the spine. 
This is the challenging part of yoga, 
so Curran reminds her class to take it 
easy. “It’s best to just feel your chal- 
lenge,” she says in her soothing voice. 
“Just explore and be comfortable. 
Choose your level of comfort.” 

The goal of the balancing postures, 
other than helping students stand up 
straight, is to find the “point of sensa- 
tion” —the point where participants 
are notin pain, but they’re not bored. 

“You wouldn’t think yoga is 
strenuous,” Scott-Wyard said. “But 
itis. It’s really good exercise and helps 
increase flexibility.” 

An example of a posture is the 
“half moon.” With arms raised over 
their heads, participants stand on 
their tip toes and stretch as close to 
the ceiling as possible. Then they 
slowly move from side to side, reach- 
ing for the floor. It’s especially diffi- 
cult to maintain coordination be- 
tween breathing and movement 
during postures. “Keep your rate of 
breathing constant,” Curran re- 
minded the class. 

Amore difficult posture begins on 
all fours, the same position as the 
“table pose.” Participants turn side- 
ways, bringing their feet together to 
balance on. Participants also support 
themselves with one arm, keeping it 
on the floor, locked and straight. They 
bring their right arm up and stretch it 
towards the ceiling. It’s like making a 
diagonal “T.” 


Svaasana nirvana 


Following the rigorous series of 
postures, the yoga students begin their 








Midterms are the farthest things from these H 
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position in the basement of McCoy Hall. 


wind down. They relax on the floor, 
practicing “inversions.” It’s basically 
a chance to spend some time stand- 
ing on your head and shoulders. And 
the session ends by spending five to 
ten minutes in a restorative position 
called the “Svaasana.” In the 
“Svaasana,” students lay on their 


backs, eyes closed, keeping out all 
interference and breathing at a con- 
stant, slow rate. 

The final “Svaasana” represents 
much of the purpose of yoga: con- 
trolling actions and clearing the mind. 
It’s somewhat like a spiritual and 
physical cleansing. 
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opkins students minds as they stretch in an advanced yoga 


“Yoga is relaxing in general for 
me,” said Wilson. Scharper agreed. 
“TItmakes me relax and feel centered,” 
she said. 

And Scott-Wyard, the yoga vet- 
eran, loves the calming effect the class 
has on her. She concluded, “It’s the 
favorite part of my week.” 





Mr. Sandman, bring me a dream 
Where to meet babes of either gender on campus 


ne Hopkins student I 

know reacted with 

shock when a friend 

suggested she find a 

boyfriend. “I’mhereto 
study,” she said. “To get an educa- 
tion.” 

Whatever. Education is impor- 
tant, but it’s human nature to look 
for romance. Lots of Hopkins stu- 
dents, however, seem to have 
trouble finding it. “There are no 
cute girls at this school” is a com- 
ment I’ve heard from more than 
one guy. “Hopkins men suck,” say 
lots of girls. 

Assuming that not all three 
thousand of us are ugly or 
assholes, somehow these 
people are not finding 
each other. But where 
to look? Here are a 
few opportunities to 
find the one you’ve 
been looking for. 


Hot Spots 


The climbing wall 
in the AC. The climbing 
wall has everything a 
single guy or gal could ask 


letic facility, and everybody 
there will be in at least moder- 
ately good shape; the rest stay at 
home with their donuts. On the 
other hand, it’s less intimidating 
than, say, the weight room, and it 
draws a wider variety of people than 
most athletic activities. 

Like the rest of Hopkins, there 
are more men than women, but 
you'll see cute climbers of both gen- 
ders. So what if you’re new to climb- 
ing? Climbers—especially guys— 
love to show someone new how it’s 
done. 

Last but definitely not least, 
climbing is a partnership activity. 
Show upaloneand you havea natu- 
ral excuse to ask anyone to belay 
you, forcing them to stare at you as 
you mount the wall, spread your 
feet apart and put your body to 
work, 

Ethnic/ religious groups. These 


Mount the wall, spread 
your feet apart and put 
your body to work. 





groups can be great places to meet 
somebody who shares your back- 
ground, if that’s important to you, 
and who will be more likely to un- 
derstand your values on topics like 
sex and marriage. As far as that goes, 
student groups in general can be 
good places to meet people; at least 


you know that you have something 
in common with the people there. 

This isn’t to say you should go to 
a student group you don’t identify 
with just to try to score. Do you 
really expect to grab the apple of 
your eye once s/he finds out you’re 
an imposter? 

Class. Yes, really. Lots of us know 
the tendency to daydream, at that 
crucial point half an hour into the 
lecture when the professor’s words 
start to run together in your mind 
and your glance gets distracted from 
the front of the room. If one of 


your 
























class- 
mates 
strikes youas : 
cute or friendly, why 
not find out a little more 
about them? A simple “Can you be- 
lieve all the reading?” or “I hear the 
class gets better after the midterm” 
gets a conversation started. “Oh, I 
wanted to find a study partner for 
next week’s test”—now you've got 
a phone number. 

The farmers’ market on 32nd 
Street. Okay, admittedly, this is only 
a good place for straight guys or, 
perhaps, lesbians. The farmers’ 
market, which takes place every Sat- 
urday morning on and around a 
parking lot across the street from 
Papa John’s, is a lot of fun, and a 
great place to get fresh vegetables or 
baked goods. It also draws a lot of 
Hopkins students, but for some rea- 
son they’re almost all female. Ex- 
change the usual 3:2 ratio of Hop- 
kins for a 1:10 ratio at the farmers’ 
market. Pick up some fresh pro- 
duce while you’re at it. 


Sore spots 


Just as some places are great 
places to meet people, some situa- 
tions just don’t lend themselves to 
starting a relationship. Here are 


love can crop up in the most un- 
likely of places. Couples have got- 


some spots to avoid: “ 

The Gatehouse. This N-L office 
building is the last place in the world 
to look for romance. Who wants to 
date somebody who spendsall their 
weeknights staring at an eighteen- 
inch monitor, who does nothing but 
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Tongue ‘n Cheek 


homework all weekend since they 
were too busy to get anything done 
during the week, and who ex- 
pects you to laugh at their 
stupid photo captions? 
Besides, the sleep 
deprivation inflicted 
on editors makes 
them goofy and un- 
predictable. 
Your’ female 
friends, if you’re a 
straight guy. Boy 
meets girl. Boy be- 
friends girl. Boy and 
girl have fun to- 
gether. Boy starts to 
notice girl is really 
if cute... sound familiar? 
For some reason, guys 
seem to develop crushes 
on their female friends alot 
more often than vice versa. 

Sometimes it works out, but 
I’ve known lots of people on 
both sides of this story who re- 
ally regretted it when a promising 
friendship turned into an awkward 
situation. Guys, try not to let your- 
self fall for your friends unless 
you've got a sure thing. 

Pre-med classes. Nothing 
against pre-meds—a lot ofthem are 
CEREUS ane 
Guys, try not to let 


yourself fall for your 
friends unless you've 


got a sure thing. 
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great people—but most students in 
Cell Bio or Orgo will be too busy 
concentrating on the schoolworkin 
these classes, They don’t have time 
to pass notes or gossip with you in 
class. Stick to the books, and if you 


see someone you like, try to catch 


them outside of class where youcan 


both relax, 


Most important: remember that 


ten together in the Hut; leven know — 


of one couple who first met in the 
Computer Science lab. Keep your 
eyes open and a smile ready, and 
Sooner or later you'll get lucky. ; 
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BY LEE ASHENDORF 
News-Letter Staff 


I had never been to Throat Cul- 
ture before. I didn’t know about it 
freshman year, and sophomore year 
[just plain skipped it. But this year, it 
pulled me in. Maybe it was the scan- 
dal, maybe it was the mystery and 
intrigue, or maybe it was the death 
threats from close friends. Whatever 
it was, I shelled out three bucks for a 
night of sarcasm and mockery—my 
kind of humor. 

It seems that Throat Culture is 
traditionally a show to poke fun at 
all the traditions that this institu- 
tion holds dear (and not-so-dear). 
This year’s production didn’t stray 
far; their mockery list included the 
News-Letter, the Standard, TAs, A 
Place to Talk (which, by the way, 
deserved it), the MSE Symposium, 
Student Council, fraternities, a 
cappella groups, WHSR, lacrosse 
players and HopSFA, the perennial 
target. 

Admittedly, some of the humor 
was a bit harsh, such as the Student 
Council skit, in which the part of 
sophomore class president Zack Pack 
was played by a hand puppet. I also 
thought they were a little harsh on 
Saturday night, when they opened a 
fake dorm doorandadlibbed “Morry 
Safer, I said I would vote for you, 
leave me alone!” But, that could just 
be dueto the fact that I share an apart- 
ment with him. Morry didn’t think it 
was too harsh, but what do I know? 

The first skit that stood outas both 
humorous and risky was the APTT 
skit. Playing off the stereotypes, after 
the APTT “counselor” spoke with a 
homosexual student, the narrator 
announced, “At A Place to Talk, our 
donuts can put a smile on any dyke’s 
face.” 

Fraternity insults were, of course, 
abundant. Cast member Piper Weiss 
playedaslut who slept with members 
of a different fraternity every night, 
then left, dissatisfied, inthe morning. 
The funny thing about these skits was 


that I could see it all happening. It 
was realistic, based on a typical 
Hopkinite’s stereotypes. Though 
there were some great stereotype- 
based frat scenes, my favorite stereo- 
type-based frat line was, “Is it true St. 
Elmo’s was originally called Tickle- 
Me-Elmo’s?” 

A cappella took a shot in the butt, 
too, starting with a skit about a ho- 
mosexual group of students wanting 
to form their own group, for “As we 
all know, there are no a cappella 
groups on campus that have homo- 
sexual members.” 

The MSE Symposium skit went 





The skit not only gave 
them a chance to mock 
our Student Council’ 
leaders, but also the 
opportunity to take 
some cheap shots at 
organizations such as 
Residents Advisory 
Board and the 
Vegetarian Club. 


on for a while, primarily due to the 
running gags making fun of a cer- 
tain co-chair... ah, what the hell; it 
was “Craig Zimpotence.” Youknow 
who it is... Cmon, sound it out... 
Well, anyway, about half of the 
jokes in the entire show were about 
him—and that’s probably what 
made the show as entertaining as it 
was. That, and the Student Council 
skit. 

This skit, as mentioned before, had 
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Ian Schuler playing Student Council 
President Matt Schernecke, with a 
puppet on his right hand playing the 
part of Zack Pack. The whole skit 
was, obviously, a big inside joke, but 
if you were “in” enough to follow 
along, you found it humorous. The 
skit not only gave them a chance to 
mock our Student Council’s leaders, 
butalso the opportunity to take some 
cheap shots at organizations such as 
Residents Advisory Board and the 
Vegetarian Club. 

The only real problem that I had 
with Throat Culture was that some 
of the skits lasted longer than they 
should have. The “Throatfather” 
(Don Proteini) skit went past its 
limit by about 30 seconds (it should 
have ended with “Jonathan Mold” 
being pummeled to death), and the 
“fun Chem class” skit overstayed 
its welcome by about ten to fifteen 
minutes. Itshould have ended when 
the cast stepped on stage to begin 
the skit. 

By the same token, each segment 
of the MSE Symposium skit lasted 
about 10 seconds too long. For ex- 
ample, one skit had the deceased Jerry 
Garcia as a guest (one question from 
the “audience” asked why he looked 
so much like Snoopy), and parts were 
chuckle-worthy, but they tried get- 
ting laughs by having the already- 
dead Garcia drop dead again. Howis 
that funny? The only funny part about 
it was the seemingly-ad-libbed line 
“Don’t die, Snoopy!” And I’m still 
not sure why I found that funny, I 
just did. It just should have ended 
much sooner. 

Another total waste of time was 
the Ricki Lake “parody,” which just 
dragged on andon. The only up-side 
to that skit, aside from the fact that it 
eventually ended, was Ashley 
Johnson’s HopSFA character. This 
character was also the only thing that 
almost made the makeover idea 
worthwhile; Zadar was definitely 
funny. 

The excessive length of some 
skits, coupled with the Ricki Lake 





Here they are— the Throat Culture cast. 


skit, were the two main downers to 
an otherwise entertaining evening. 

The cast and crew did an excellent 
job, from Ashley Johnson’s portrayal 
of Zadar to Jan Schuler’s portrayal of 
Matt Schernecke; from co-director 
Damien Newton constantly repeat- 
ing “You stupid, stupid bitch!” in the 
Scream spin-off film (who expected 
that?) to Ryan Brown leading the cast 
inatwisted rendition of “That’s What 
Friends Are For.” 

Also notable were Piper Weiss’s 
fraternity exploits, which also fea- 
tured Amber Watts’s list of boy- 
friends (ranging from Calc TAs to 
Writing Seminars faculty member 
and enjoyable IFP instructor Tristan 
Davies to President Brody to Michael 
Bloomberg), and Mike Newall’s skit 
in which he plays a bored guy who 
gets his fun out of taunting clueless 
lacrosse players over the phone. 
David Gorelick in drag was not ex- 
actly reassuring (hey, I know the guy, 
OK?), but he didn’t make sucha hor- 
rible female. 

Newton agrees that the cast did 
an excellent job, especially consid- 


ering the limited rehearsal time they 
had (26 days, compared to previ- 
ous years’ six to eight weeks). “Ev- 
eryone contributed equally to the 
material... It wasa very talented cast, 


I know I did find 
myself sitting around 





during Intermission 
listening toSoma 
Holiday; it was a good 


choice. 


we knew what we could do... and we 
melded well enough to pull it to- 
gether.” 

The musical accompaniment, 
provided by the popular Soma Holi- 
day, was also outstanding. Says 
Newton, picking Soma Holiday 
“was one of the first ideas we had... 
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[Without something to entertain : 
them during breaks] audiences get ; 
bored... [Soma Holiday] filled in 


great, they have their own follow- 
ing; we thought it would make the 
show more interesting... It gives the 
audience something to do during 
Intermission.” I know I did find 
myself sitting around during Inter- 
mission listening to the band; it was 
a good choice. - 

Co-directors Newton and Adanr 
Harper teamed up with producér 
Kate Hays, the cast and crew, and 
Soma Holiday to come out with an 
entertainingly witty product. 

A perfect example of the silly; 
twisted humor was the “animal at* 
tack;” Cassidy Briggs, in a dog cog 
tume, would attack a cast member 
on stage, several times during the 
performance, just for random kicks, 
Though entertained by it, I didnt’ 
understand the purpose of the at~ 
tack dog, until I asked. Explains: 
Newton, “Apparently, people find: - 
it very funny for campus figures ta 
get attacked by a wild animal.” 
did. 
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Straightaways to Success 


BY DAVID BAUER 
News-Letter Staff 


Son Volt exemplifies what is 
known as a “No Depression” 
band, a new musical genre that 
has been named after the AOL 
website which specializes in rock 


“n” roll fringed with the sounds: 


of pedal steel guitar, banjo, man- 


dolin and fiddle. This mixture of 
cent waves of flooding. In addi- _ 
_ tion, Trace has the song “Drown,” 
a catchy, hard rocking song that 


_ sounds lends itself to Son Volt’s 
soulful ballads, such as “Tear 
Stained Eye,” as well as crunch- 


ing guitar anthemslike “Drown.” 


Jay Farrar, the lead singer and 
_ sole songwriter for Son Volt, has 
created a “rock” sound that just 





struments normally associated 





tion from southern rockbandslike 
_ Lynyrd Skynyrdand country stars 
| such as Hank Williams Jr. makes 
Son Volt an innovative band. 


‘ happens to beaccompanied by in- 
5 with country music. This distinc- 


leased their sophomore efforts, 
both of which are excellent. 

Son Volt debuted in 1995 with 
Trace, a darker, more melancholy 
album than Uncle Tupelo had ever 
recorded. Trace is filled with 


themes of traveling, and includes 


such songs as “Tear Stained Eye,” 
which is about the Mississippi 
riverfront town of St. Genevieve © 
that miraculously survived the re- | 


has been played coast to coast on 
the airwaves. Straightaways, Sun 
Volt’ssophomorealbum, isslightly 
softer than Trace,andslightly more _ 
depressing themes permeate the 
album. These depressing themes — 
can be identified with the themes _ 
of lonesomeness and hardship — 


heard in the music ofearly country — 

_ music artists such as Hank Will- _ 
jams, Sr. They add con il- 
-[’m not just talking about the - 


ness to the album. — 


The down-to-earth 


heir music transcends i oly 
ncert experience. Of the three 


times that I have seen Son Volt in 


concert, Farrar has never uttered a 


_ single word to his band members, — 





Son Volt’s David Boquist talks to WHSR 


BY DAVID BAUER 
News-Letter staff 


On October 12, I entered Bohager’s 
during sound check to the melodies 
of Son Volt’s multi-talented instru- 
mentalist, Dave Boquist, practicing 


on his fiddle. After hearing a few 


minutes of Boquist’s soulful melo- 
dies drifting to my ears, lead singer 
Jay Farrar walked onto the stage, 
and said, “Now it’s time to rock and 
roll!” Immediately, the sounds of 
distorted electric guitars permeated 
the air around me. This was Son 
Volt. 

I was lucky enough to get an inter- 
view with Boquist in order to ask 
him about his musical style, his be- 
ginnings as a musician and his 
thoughts on Son Volt. Boquist came 
across as a very genuine, nice, 
down-to-earth guy. He was very 
humble and downplayed the fact 
that he taught himself how to play 
the guitar, fiddle, banjo and steel 
guitar. 


WHSR: I saw you at the 328 Per- 
formance Hall in Nashville. Where 
do you like to play best? 

Dave Boquist: That’sa great place 
to play, as well as Austin, at home in 
Minneapolis, New York, Chicago 
and just mainly the larger cities. 

WHSR: Why do you always end 
with “Chicamonga”? 

DB: That would be a question for 
Jay. It’s an enjoyable song to end 
with, that’s for sure. 

WHSR: Maybe Jaylikes doing the 
solo. 

DB: Yeah, maybe that’s what it is, 
I don’t know. 

WHSR: I’ve heard a couple of 
covers on previous albums, such as 
Doug Sahm’s “Give Back the Key to 
My Heart,” and Ron Wood’s “Mys- 
tifies Me.” Why don’t you ever play 
“Mystifies Me” in concert? 

DB: That’s another question you'll 
have to ask Jay. You know, Mark 
Pearlman played bass on it, and Jim 
[Boquist] played acoustic guitar on it. 

WHSR: What kind of covers do 
you like to play? 

DB: I’ve enjoyed playing just 
about every cover that we’ve done. 
Generally, every member in the band 
has the same tastes for songs. If one 
of us wants to do a cover song, we all 
usually agree it’s a good song to do. 

WHSR: Who makes the play lists? 

DB: Jay makes the set, and they 
don’t change a whole lot from night 
to night, but the order of the songs 
changes from night to night. 


WHSR: It seems that the influ- 
ences of the band range from country 
to blue grass to blues. Does the Nash- 
ville music scene embrace you, or the 
Minneapolis scene, or the St. Louis 
scene? 

DB: I don’t know if we fit into any 
scene, but I do know that we don’t fit 
into the Nashville country music 
scene. We aren't from Nashville, but 
I guess a lot of people aren’t. I thinka 
lot of it is the community you end up 
hanging out with. We don’t know 
many of the country artists today, to 
tell you the truth. We haven’t really 
mixed with them much. The people 
in Nashville seem to knoweach other; 
it seems to always have been that way. 
I don’t think any country artist today 
even listens to us. We play so much 
rock music that I don’t think we’d 
even be accepted, but I can’t really 


say. Weprobably playalotmore rock 


music than a lot of country artists do. 

WHSR: What aboutside projects? 
Do any band members have any side 
projects? 

DB: No, not that I know of. We 
really don’t have time now, during 
the tour. My brother and I have done 
shows between tours as a duo, but 
not for quite a while. We used to play 
before the band as a duo. 

WHSR: Whathappened before Son 
Volt? [know youstarted playing guitar 
at 19, and now you play banjo, fiddle 
and steel guitar. How long did I take 
you to master these instruments? 

DB: I wouldn’t really say that I’ve 
mastered them atall. I think that I basi- 
callyhackwith them all. I'veworkedon 
fiddle fora few years pretty hard. I try to 
play fifty minutes a day. I play very 
simply, but I try to play things that just 
fit into the songs. I have not mastered it 
like real fiddle players. 

WHSR: Well, [your playing] 
sounds impressive. 

DB: Well, thank you. I playa lot of 
cordial things. I’m not really a lead 
player. I can play slowly, and soul- 
fully, hope. On the banjo, I playa lot 
of rhythm. I’ve accompanied people, 
songwriters, most of my adult life, 
and none of them have been a blue 
grass band, so I’ve never had to learn 
how to be flashy with all of those 
instruments. I guess I havea working 
knowledge of those instruments. Ev- 
eryone in the band has a.working 
knowledge of many instruments. Jim 
and Jay both play piano. 

WHSR: What about formal [mu- 
sical] training? 

DB: Well, I took classical violin 
for about.a year... you know... two 
lessons a month to correct a few mis- 


takes that I was making. I just wanted 
to improve the way that I do it. I took 
classical lessons, and practiced a lot 
ofscales. Banjo Ilearned froma book, 
the Earl Scrubbs method of tablature. 
I only learned two songs, but I would 
make up stuff, though. I’ve always 
made up stuff on the banjo. I’ve never 
really recorded it, though, for any 
records. On guitar, I was pretty much 
self-taught. I learned from records, 
and from people. Always from people. 
You run into a good player, and he’ll 
teach you a few songs. I guess, more 
lately, [’velearned] just from records 
that I like. 

WHSR: What about your guitar, 
it seems like a late 60s or early 70s Les 
Paul. 

DB: Well... that’s Jay’s guitar, 
really. He had the guitar when I 
joined the band, and it’s sort ofbeen 
my main guitar. He really didn’t 
want to play that guitar again. I re- 
ally love playing that guitar. I think 
it’s a ‘74 Gibson. It’s a very nice 
guitar, and it stays in tune. It’slikea 
war-horse. 

WHSR: What about instruments 
in general? Do you like to buy lots of 
instruments? 


DB: I can’t afford to, but Id like . 


to. We’re always on the lookout for 
nice instruments. Every once in a 
while, [look for nice instruments, but 
it’s not a big part of my life. Good 
instruments just sort ofsurround me, 
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“He really didn’t want 
to play that guitar 
again. I really love 
playing that guitar.” 


or follow me. I’ve been pretty lucky 
that way. 

WHSR: llike your sound, as far as 
the [Ibenez] Tube Screamer and the 
tube amplifiers. What do you do to 
tweak out the right sound? 

DB: Well, I’ve got a Marshall 
head and a Fender Super that I’ve 
had from ‘78. I haven’t played elec- 
tric guitar for a long time in bands, 
and that’s the only Marshall that 
I've ever had. I got it from a guy 
that needed drug money at the time, 
so I got a good deal on that. The 
Super I got because I needed an 
amp, and I was in a band. 

I didn’t know a lot about tube 
amps at first, but I’ve learned a lot 
from Jay, and the band and from 


















































people that I’ve traveled with. The! 
one thing that I did know that I! 
wanted was a deeper muddy Fender: 
sound and the edgy metallic sound: 
of a Marshall, and when I joined, 
this band, I thought it would be a 
good combination, and it’s turned | 
out to be a good combination. I: 
credit [our sound] to Gary Shevers, | 
our mixer. 
WHSR: I’m curious, how did you | 
hook up with Jay and Mike, and how | 
did you find Eric? 
DB: Both Ericand Jim were tour- ' 
ing with a band, Joe Henry, that’ 
was opening for Uncle Tupelo. Jim | 
and I had been playing together be- | 
tween his tours with the band, and | 
I was ina band about the same time | 
when Jim was touring with Joe 
Henry. Jim met Jay on the road, 
and Jay called Jim when Uncle Tu- | 
pelo broke up. Jay knew about me! 
from some mutual friends, and the | 
band I was in broke up then as well, | 
so it was good timing. 
WHSR: Itseemslike you’veallbeen _ 
thrown into the band, and didn’treally ' 
know each other well at first. Have you 
allbecomefriends? Doyoujokearound » 
a lot, or do you each go to your own , 
hotel rooms after a show? 
DB: Well, Jim and I have known 
each other, obviously, from growing - 
up in the same family, and Mike and | 
Jayhaveknowneachothersincejunior . 
high school. We all share common in- | 
terests, and I’ve known Eric from play- | 
ing in bands in Minneapolis. He wasin ' 
acountry band, and I was familiar with ' 
him. Youknow, ithasn’tbeen so much ° 
of a stretch to become friends and get. 
along. And the other guys, the crew, we - 
all have become friends, and we all - 
have understandings when we need _ 
private time, and we try to respect each 
other. 

_ WHSR: A couple of quick ques- 
tions, I want to know your thoughts | 
on Straightaways, I know Jay writes | 
allofthe stuff, andwhen yougo tothe 
studio, youadd thelead parts. Isthere 
a song on the album that has some — 
meaning to you, and what do you; — 
think about the album as a whole? | 

DB: Well, there are quite a few | 
[songs that have meaning to mel, 
and I guess it changes from time to | 
time, but I guess what immediately | 
caught my ear—I really liked “Last } 
Minute Shakedown.” I liked it from } 
the start. I guess it varies from night 
to night though. ~y 

WHSR: I think I’ve asked enough | 
questions. ae oe 

DB: Good luck with the 

WHSR: Bye. 
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efore I start on the latest 
news, I just want to let you 
know that I picked up the 
Dave Matthews Band’s 
' Live at Red Rock and 
Phish’s Slip Stitch and Pass, and both 
live albums are worth it. That said, 
here are the latest stories for this week. 
\ For those who have not heard, Bill 
Berry is leaving REM. He wants to 
felax and accomplish other things, a 
yiewpoint that has been building 
since his 1995 brain aneurysm. Berry 
has been REM’s drummer since the 
band’s inception 17 years ago. 
(Source: E! Online.) 

Craig Totterdale, a Welsh teenager, 
drowned after going skinny dipping 
with some friends in Gwent, Wales, 
after a rave (one o’ them all-night par- 
ties) last week. Hislast request? To have 
Chumbawumba’s “Tubthumping” 
playedat his funeral. Andit happened. 
[sometimes think about what my last 
request would be, and although I like 
the song, I’m not sure that would be it. 
(Source: The Drudge Report.) 

Emma Thompson’s coming out 
of the closet! Well, not in real life; 
she'll be guest-starring on Ellen on 
November 19, playing a woman 
who’s coming out. This is going to 
cause more than a little bit of confu- 
sion. (Source: E! Online.) 

Matt Dillon, Cameron Diaz (who 
is, by the way, dating Dillon) and Ben 
Stiller (which one doesn’t belong?) 
are going to star in Something About 
Mary, a movie about a guy (Stiller) 
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Bits & Pieces 


who hires a detective (Dillon) to spy 
on his high school girlfriend (Diaz). 
The dick (asin, detective) goes forthe 
girlandlies to the guy. [know] would. 
(Source: Daily Variety.) 

_ We're gonna quote here, from a 
live BBC Radio 1 interview with Liam 
Gallagher, as printed online in 
GroovePlanet: “I’m gonna shoot me 
mouth off here, all these snakes com- 
ing out the closets, all these old farts, 
Pll offer ‘em out right here on radio. If 
they want to fight, be at Primrose Hill 
Saturday morningat 12 0’clock. I will 
beat the f***ing living daylight s**t 
out of them, that goes for George 
[Harrison, the Beatle], Jagger [that’s 
Mick], Richards [that’s Keith]... If 
any of them old farts have got a prob- 
lem with me, then leave yer zimmer 
frames at home and I'll hold you up 
with a good right hook. They’re jeal- 
ousand senile and not getting enough 
f**king meat pies. Ifthey want to fight, 
Pll beat them up.” And Noel 
Gallagher, Liam’s eloquent brother, 
offered some lines that were almost 
as interesting, regarding Paul 
McCartney’s recent explorations into 
the wonderful world of classical mu- 
sic. “Sitting around with a bunch of 
old lesbians writing doesn’t sound 
classical to me. I’ve written three clas- 
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Ralph Fiennes is divorced, but he’s taken. 
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sicalbums.” Hey, ifhe’s written three 
classic albums, why doesn’t he re- 
lease any of them instead of the gar- 
bage they’ve given us so far? (Source: 
GroovePlanet.) 

Everyone knows what channel to 
tune into on Thursday nights at 10 
(except me, I’m not pre-med). NBC, 
right? Well, maybe not for long. E.R. 
is getting expensive, and other net- 
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COURTESY OF TRISTAR PICTURES 
Cameron Diazhas anewroleasan 
attractive female. Now there’s a 
stretch. 


works want the show, too, for obvi- 
ous reasons. If NBC can’t afford it 
anymore, it could go to almost any- 
one. Must-See TV on FOXjust doesn’t 
have the same ring to it. (Source: E! 
Online.) 

Weddings, Divorces, Lawsuits, 
Deaths: Ralph “Rhymes With Safe” 
Fiennes has divorced now-ex-wife 
Alex Kingston (E.R.), whom he left 
a couple of years back for Francesca 
Annis, a stage actress. Mike Tyson 
fractured two ribs after crashing his 
motorcycle in Hartford last week. 
And I’m sure everyone knows that 
Charles Barkley was arrested last 
week for “starting” a bar brawl. 
Screenwriter Paul Jarrico, 82, and 
director Sam Fuller, 86, both died 
this past week. Jarrico, who was an 
Oscar nominee for Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, died when his car hit a tree, 
and Fuller, director of The Big Red 
One (a 1980 World War II film), 
died of natural causes. (Source: E! 
Online.) 

Have any questions or inside info? 
E-mail Lee at lash@jhu.edu. 


ive The staff, tutors, and children of the 
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wishes to thank: 


RAB 


and 


Circle K 


and 


for tremendous Halloween Parties, 


for the scariest of scary Haunted Houses 


) Killed Classical 

Music? asks 

Norman Lebrecht 

in the title of his 

newbook. Lebrecht 

is somewhat of a “bad-boy” in the 

classical music world. As the chief 

critic for The London Times, he rou- 

tinely throws out dirt to the public 

about our most beloved classical 

music stars. He describes in pains- 

taking (and fascinating) detail the 

control that managers wield over art- 

ists, the pathetic turns managers take 

to break even and the inner workings 

of the politics behind podium ap- 
pointments. 

Needless to say, he is a controver- 
sial figure in the classical music world, 
not just to the people he openly of- 
fends, but to the more serious critics 
who constantly find factual errors in 
his shoddy journalism. Whether you 
like to read him asa classical Enquirer 
or not, there is a very valid point 
behind all of the show: classical mu- 
sic as a social force is dying. 

This is hardly the first time this 
problem has surfaced. Music schools 
and music educators across the coun- 
try have been pondering this issue for 
decades. Subscriptions to symphony 
orchestras are stagnant; the average 
age of subscribers, generally, is in- 
creasing. It’s harder and harder to fill 
halls, and to make it in freelance has 
become increasingly difficult. Com- 
pact disc sales in America are about 
three percent of the total market. A 
classical CD selling 50,000 copies is 
almost equivalent to a pop CD going 
platinum. In addition, music educa- 
tion, at the primary levels in public 
schools, isnowvirtually nonexistent. 

Peabody Conservatory does very 
littlein terms of community outreach. 
Last year, the PCO played at the Hop- 
kins hospital, and it hosts an 
elderhostel program. Other than that, 
though, there is no organized effort 
to play outside of Peabody. In addi- 
tion, I see comparatively few 
Baltimoreans at concerts as opposed 
to simply students from Peabody. 

If we are to at all create a sustain- 
ing interest in our art form, we must 
develop these roots much, much, 
more than we have been. Students at 
Peabody could easily be performing 
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their same recital programs in el- 
ementary schools, at libraries, and in 
atriums of our glass and steel build- 
ings. It is an area which Peabody 
needs to address quickly. 

Some musicians have taken the 
initiative to reach across social and 
cultural boundaries to touch the 
widest audience possible. Yo-Yo 
Ma is perhaps the most complete 
musician in that sense, for his mu- 
sical influence is wider than any 
musician I can think of. He has per- 
formed cross-over albums with the 
ELUATE RES 


Peabody's outreach 
programs involve 
taking the PSO to New 
York City and 
performances of Hansel 
and Gretel for school- 
aged children. 





jazz-magician Bobby McFerrinand 
played Bluegrass with Mark 
O’Connor. 

Unlike most cross-over albums 
like Sensual Classics 2000, or Barbra 
Streisand goes Classical, or, for those 
ofyouwithlong memories, Joan Baez 
Sings the Classics, Ma’s collabora- 
tions have maintained the highest 
musical and technical standards. In 
addition, they have been very popu- 
lar. 

But Ma’s outreach to the public 
cannot solely be judged by his re- 
cordings. He is, quite simply, one of 
the warmest, most compassionate 
people around. Go backstage at any 
concert, and he will invariably find 
time to not just shake your hand, but 
ask questions of you. 
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Liam and Noel declare Oasis great Peabody can revive classical music 


Just because he is extremely per- 
sonable does not mean he’s a carni- 
val showman who disrespects the 
masterworks of the cello repertoire 
in favor of more popular, accessible 
material. He is currently touring, 
performing the complete Bach 
suites, surely the most purely musi- 
cal compositions written for the 
cello. 

We in Baltimore are lucky 
enough, through David Zinman, to 
havea fruitful relationship with Ma, 
Several of Ma’s latest CDs have fea- 
tured Zinman and the Baltimore 
Symphony. Last week, he played the 
Schumann “Cello Concerto,” surely 
not as popular as the Dvorak “Con- 
certo” or the Tchaikovsky “Rococo 
Variations,” but nevertheless in- 
credibly intense romantic music 
that achieves its emotional effect 
through a more restrained, held 
context. Ma’s charismatic, natural 
style of playing reached everyone in 
the audience, just as his vision of 
classical music aims to reach as 
many as possible. 

Peabody’s outreach programs in- 
volve taking the PSO to New York 
City and performances of Hansel und 
Gretel for school-aged children. But 
this is a mere drop in the bucket. 
Ninety-nine percent of Peabody stu- 
dents are not involved in any out- 
reach program. 

The only other concert designed 
to share the wealth of Peabody with 
others is a program of new student 
music being performed next week. 
It’s not trying to cross any bound- 
aries: “Composer’s Exchange,” fea- 
turing mezzo-soprano Patricia 
Green and pianist Michael Ham- 
mer, mixes composer’s works from 
three music schools and takes them 
to all three campuses. It’s music 
written entirely for voice and so- 
prano, and some of it should prove 
fascinating. 

Ian Honeyman, Matthew 
Burtner and Stephen Coxe are 
among the Peabody composers rep- 
resented. In a very limited context, 


Green and Hammer are trying to ° 


broaden musical horizons by vali- 
dating new music that is so often 
overlooked. (Nov. 9, 8:00 p.m., 
Leakin Hall.) 


Two Student Funding Programs available through 
the JHU Alumni Association! 


The Community Service Grant Program was established to support valuable 
volunteer experiences for students and to foster good relationships between the 
University and the surrounding community. The program supports students who 
create their own volunteer community service projects or design their own ventures 
within existing volunteer organizations 


The Student Services Funding Program intends to promote the overall student 
experience at Johns Hopkins by allocating funds to student groups or programs. This 
program provides funding to support campus events activities, and programs that 
benefit and involve students from al divisions of the University, 


Two different programs with two different purposes, One might be for you! Both 
programs are open to undergraduate and graduate students from all divisions of the 
University, Applications are available atthe Steinwald Alumni House at 3211, 
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Charles Street, or in the Homewood Otfice of Volunteer Services in Levering Hall, ; = : 


Applications for spring 1998 funding are due December |, 991 es Oo 
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LS : > inthe Garrett Room of the MSE 
The Baltimore Symphony Orches- over? The workshop, sponsored by racy” inthe S' 

Thursday, November 6 tra presents Debussy and Berlioz, the Counseling Center, will provide Library at 12:00 p.m. Speaker Lilia 


Vasquez is a leading organizer of 
Mexico’s dissident teachers’ union 
called the National Coordination of 
Education Workers (CNTE). She will 
talk about how Mexico’s teachers’ 
movementis aligning with neighbot- 
hood and campesino organizations, 
workers groups and student organj- 
zations in its struggle for democratic 
changes. Sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, admission is free 
and for more information, call 410- 
516-5435. : 





the second performance of the 1997- 
98 Student Series featuring “La Mer” 
and “Symphonie Fantastique” at 8:00 
p-m. For more information, visit 
http://www. baltimoresymphony.org. 


the opportunity to explore diversity 
issues and learn more about yourself 
and the people of the Hopkins com- 
munity. Admission is free, for more 
information, call 410-516-5435. 





CALENDA 


ON CAMPUS 


William Roseberry, from the New 
School for Social Research in the De- 
partment of Anthropology, gives a 
talk titled “Cultural Difference and 
Social Differentiation: Reflections 
on Ethnic Politics in Nineteenth 
Century Mexico” in Macaulay 404. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
6080. 


Spotlighters presents a most unusual 
menage-a-trois—a man, a woman, 
and a dog—in A.R. Gurney’s Sylvia. 
Tickets to the show, which begins 
tonight and runs through Nov. 30, 
cost $9 for students and $10 for the 
general public. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-1225. 


Odyssey Media Forum: “Meet the 
Critics” presents Jonathan Yardley, 
author and Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
book critic for the Washington Post, 
in Shriver Hall at 8:00 p.m. Yardley 
takes a look inside the publishing 
world and talks about the life and 
choices of an irrepressible critic, in- 
cluding his nominations for 10 
“must-read” books. Admission is 


November 6 to 13 


tion through November 21. For de- 
tails, see Ongoing Events. 





Monday, November 10 


The African Students Association 
sponsors “Can Democracy Workin 





The Department of Philosophy 





F. Scott Black’s Towson Dinner 


sponsors a program in Political and ica?” i i 
-/teeae me st “ seca ce Theater presents Damn Yankees Sunday, November 9 ON CAMPUS $17, free for full-time JHU under- Africa?” a roundtable discussion 
ant thes 6 Aad € Virginia. i; through November 16.See Ongoing |< a ke ee graduates. A special Book Bash, hosted by John Murangi, philosophy 
in Hall, Ro The iting School of Engineer- : the program Siba Grovogui, Hopkins professor o 
348, at 4:00 p.m. Admission is free. 11. Works of Toni Catany will be on ON CAMPUS inghonorsnewly tenured professors Y°Sity Press, Berets fire political science, in the Garrett Room 


from 7 to 8:00 p.m. in the Bloomberg 
Center of Physics and Astronomy. 
Some of the area’s top authors and 
their books on Maryland and the 
Chesapeake, personal health, and 


For more information, call 410-516- 


through the Inaugural Professional 
7524. 


Lectures, a special lecture series. The 
accomplishments of Robert C. 
Cammarata will be highlighted at 3:00 


of the MSE Library at 4:00 p.m. Ad- 
mission is free, for more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-5435. 


display at the Gomez Gallery through 
Nov. 16. For Details, see Ongoing 


E 
The Reel World presents The Goonies yen 


CultureFest ‘97 presents Black is, 
Black Ain’t. The film weaves together 
the testimony of those whose com- 


a 


in the Shriver Hall Auditorium at 8:00 
p-m. and 10:30 p.m. Admission is $3, 
for more information, call 410-516- 
8666. 


E-Level hosts Senior Nite featuring a 
Massage-a-Thon. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-516-6021. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Nursing is holding Spe- 
cial Student Registration from 9:00 
a.m.-4:00 p.m. at 1830 E. Monument 
Street, room 215. Special student reg- 
istration is for undergraduate and 
graduate students who are interested 
in taking non-clinical coursework, 
or would like to pursue undergradu- 
ate or graduate degree programs ata 
later time. Undergraduate students 
must have completed at least 60 cred- 
its from an accredited college or uni- 
versity. Graduate students must have 
a BSN. For more information, call 
410-955-9840. 


Exhibitions by Manon Cleary will 
last through Nov. 8. Turn to Ongoing 
Events for details. 


Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is being performed 
through November 9. See Ongoing 
Events for details. 


Dein Perry's Tap Dogs perform at 
the Morris A. Mechanic Theater. See 
Ongoing Events for details. 


“Multiple Visions,” an exhibition 

of works by studio and associate art- 
_ists, is at Baltimore Clayworks. See 
Ongoing Events for details. 





Friday, November 7 


ON CAMPUS 


The Center for Environmental and 

Applied Fluid Mechanics hosts “Dif- 
‘fusion and Confusion in the Sub- 

surface Environment: Contami- 

nant Sequestration in and among 
' Geological Solids,” a seminar with 

William Bell, at 11 a.m. in Olin Hall, 
‘Room 304. 


“MEMS: Past Successes and Future 
Challenges,” a colloquium with 
' Stephen Senturia, will be simulcast at 
‘2:00 p.m. to Maryland Hall, Room 
218. 

' The Counseling Center hosts a sup- 
‘port group for graduate women 
‘ from 3:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Space fills 
: quickly for this popular group. Inter- 
‘ested students should contact Dr. 
: Elizabeth Bell at 410-516-8278. 


. Theatre Hopkins presents George 
: Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan at 8:00 p.m. 
‘in the Merrick Barn. Tickets are $10, 
‘ $5 for full-time students, and $9 for 
‘senior citizens. For more informa- 
‘ tion, call 410-516-7159. 


_ Agape Campus Ministry holds its 
‘weekly large group meeting at 7:30 
‘ p.m. in Shaffer 100. For more infor- 
‘mation, e-mail Jennifer Lee at 
‘ leejapop@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


‘Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
‘holds a large group meeting at 7:30 
’ p.m. in the Garrett Room of the MSE. 


ne Attend an Astronomy Open House, 
‘a public viewing, at 8:30 p.m. at the 


‘ Bloomberg Center Observatory. For - 


: more information, call 410-516-6525. 
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Saturday, November 8 





ON CAMPUS 


The Department of Military Science 
and the Army Reserve Officer 
Training Corps (ROTC) will be rep- 
resented at the Open House with an 
information booth at Shriver Hall 
from 8:30 a.m.—1:30 p.m. For more 
information, call 410-516-4686. 


Cheer on the Men’s Football team as 
the Blue Jays face Franklin and 
Marshall in the Athletic Center at 
1:30 p.m. For more information, call 
410-516-OHOP. 


Come support the Men’s Soccer 
Team as the Blue Jays play Franklin 
and Marshall in the Athletic center 
at 7:00 p.m. Admission is free, for 
more information, call 410-516- 
OHOP. 


The Mental Notes and two hilarious 
guest groups will perform in their fall 
a cappella concert at the Shafler Au- 
ditorium in Bloomberg Center at 8:00 
p-m. Admission is free, for more in- 
formation, call 410-366-3616. 


Theatre Hopkins presents George 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan at 8:00 p.m. 
in the Merrick Barn. Tickets are $12, 
$5 for full-time students, and $9 for 
senior citizens. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-7159. 


Hopkins’ Caribbean Cultural Soci- 
ety, Morgan State University, and 
UMBC present Caribbean Vibes be- 
ginning at 10 p.m. in the Great Hall. 
admission is $3. 


Weekend Wonderflix presents Con- 
tact, starring Jodie Foster and Mat- 
thew McConaughey, in the Shriver 
Hall Auditorium at 8:00 p.m. and 
10:30 p.m. Admission is $3, for more 
information, call 410-516-8666. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Nursing is holding Spe- 
cial Student Registration from 9:00 
a.m.-4:00 p.m. at 1830 E. Monument 
Street, room 215. For details, see No- 
vember 6 entry. 


The Equilibrium Horse Center pre- 
sents an event at the Cross Country 
Clinic with Tim Waters. For more 
information, call Equilibrium Horse 
Center at 410-451-0885. 


Hopkins Endocrinology Depart- 
ment sponsors “Bowling for Diabe- 
tes Awareness and Prevention,” a 
Diabetes Prevention Program event, 
from noon to 4:00 p.m. at Woodlawn 
Fair Lanes. Games cost $1 each and 
show rental is $1. 


North Charles Fine Wine and Spir- 
its hosts a complimentary Fall Wine 
Tasting Festival featuring a dozen 
favorite red and white wines and as 
array of delicacies to celebrate its fifth 
anniversary from noon to 7:00 p.m. 
Call 410-377-4655 for more infor- 
mation. 


Two local dance companies—the 
Kimberly Mackin Dance Company 
and Nancy Romita’s Moving com- 
pany—join forces for two concerts 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art that 
include the premiere of two new 
works at 3:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. Tick- 


_ ets are $6 for students and $15 for the 


general public. For tickets, call 410- 
235-0100, and for more information, 
call 410-235-2678. ; 


Peabody’s “Hear and Now” series 
presents a Composers Exchange 
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plexion, class, gender, speech, or 
sexuality has made them feel “too 
black” or “not black enough.” Schol- 
ars and artists recall their struggles to 
discover a more inclusive definition 
of “blackness.” Refreshments will be 
provided. This event will be held in 
the Arellano Theatre of Levering Hall 
at 12:00 p.m. For more information, 
call 410-516-5435. 


Theatre Hopkins presents George 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan at 2:15 p.m. 
in the Merrick Barn. Tickets are $10, 
$5 for full-time students, and $9 for 
senior citizens. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-7159. 


The Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra’s Chamber Music Series 
presents “Serenade in A Minor” by 
Mozart, in the Great Hall of Levering 
at 3:00 p.m. Admission is $6. $4 for 
students and senior citizens. For 
more information, call 410-516-6542. 


The JHU Band’s Fall Concert will be 
held in the Shriver Hall Auditorium 
at 4:00 p.m. The program will span a 
wide variety of classical and contem- 
porary pieces, from such diverse 
composers as Bach and Bartok. A 
reception will follow in the Clipper 
Room. Admission is free. For more 
information, call 410-516-8450. 


Join the Chinese Students Associa- 
tion and the Association of Thai 
Students for an experience of tradi- 
tional Dim Sum and spicy Thai cui- 
sine. Choose from a variety of Dim 
Sum dishes, from dumplings to co- 
conutbuns, wheeled around on carts. 
Save room for Padthai, a Thai noodle 
dish or any one of the other Thai 
dishes. Tickets will be on sale at the 
dining halls during lunch and dinner 
from Nov. 3 through Nov. 7 and at 
the door. Event will be held in the 
Glass Pavilion of Levering Hall. For 
more information, call 410-516-5435. 


Culturefest “97 presents The Joy Luck 
Club in the Arellano Theater of Le- 
vering Hall at 7:00 p.m. It is the story 
of four Chinese-American friends 
whose extraordinary lives are filled 
with joy and heartbreak. The movie 
will be followed by 7-Up in South 
Africa, a film that captures the uni- 
versal promise and innocent wisdom 
possessed by children the world over. 
Responding with disarming elo- 
quence to basic questions regarding 
their present lives and future aspira- 
tions, these 7-year-olds are a unique 
window on a changing world. Ad- 
mission is free. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-5435. 


All interested students are invited to 
attend a General Meeting for Ana- 
gram, the Asian-American Literary 
Journal, at 8:00 p.m. in the McCoy 
Multi-Purpose Room. For more in- 
formation, e-mail anagram@jhu.edu 
or lindajyi@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Fells Point Creative ‘Alliance 
presents an Artist Housing and Stu- 
dio Fair, a free fair aimed at artists, 
bohemians, and their low to moder- 
ateincome friends, from noon to 4:00 
p-m. at The Lodge. Call 410-276-1651 
for more information. 


Students, faculty, staff, and pasta 
chefs are encouraged to participate 
in the 4th Annual Spaghetti-Bridge 
Building Contest presented by the 
Whiting School of Engineering, the 
JHU Chapter of ASCE, and the Mary- 
land Science Center in Baltimore’s 
Inner Harbor. The exhibition, which 
begins at 1:00 p.m. is followed by a 
competition at 3:00 p.m., an awards 
ceremony, anda spaghetti dinner for 
all entrants. For more information, 
call 410-889-5659. 


Check out the Baltimore Choral 


Society’s first performance of the — 


season at 7:00 p.m, in Goucher 
College’s Kraushaar Auditorium. 


Tickets are $10 to $20. For more in- 


formation, call 410-523-7070. 
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p.m. in Arellano Theater as he dis- 
cusses “Controlling the Structure and 
Properties of Solids at the Nanom- 
eter Length Scale.” The public is cor- 
dially invited to attend both this free 
lecture and the reception that imme- 
diately follows. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-8723. 


Ephraim Isaac, biblical scholar, lin- 
guist, philosopher, musician and 
peace activist will give a talk titled 
“Inter-Ethnic Conflicts Today: The 
Positive and Negative Aspects of 
Ethnicity,” in the Garrett Room of 
the MSE Library at 7:00 p.m. Isaac 
was born toan Ethiopian mother and 
a Yemenite Jewish Rabbi. A graduate 
of Harvard Divinity School, he is the 
first Ethiopian to earn a doctorate at 
Harvard. Through his personal ex- 
periences, Isaac has much to share 
on multi-culturalism and will talk 
about inter-ethnic relations. Admis- 
sion is free, for more information, 
call 410-516-5435. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Corks in Baltimore hosts Basic 
Component Tasting, a wine tasting 
class, at 6:30 p.m. The class costs $50 
per person, and pre-registration is 
required. For more information, call 
410-752-3810. 


Central Station if Baltimore pre- 
sents “Karaoke Night” hosted by Tia 
Chambers beginning at 9:00 p.m. A 
contest begins at 11 p.m. and every 
singer will win a prize. There is no 
cover charge. For more information, 
call 410-752-7133. 





Tuesday, November 11 





ON CAMPUS 


The Institute for Global Studies in 
Culture, Power, and History pre- 
sents a talk by Craig Calhoun, from 
the Department of Sociology at New 
York University, at 404 Macaulay at 
4:00 p.m. Admissionis free. For more 
information, call 410-516-7794. 


CultureFest ‘97 presents “Voices of 
Korea” in Shriver Hall. Twelve of 
Korea’s leading vocalists and musi- 
cians will perform some of the 
country’s most cherished folk music. 
The program begins with an ancient 
Buddhist chant followed by several 
works including kasa, shijo and 
kagok. Adorned in beautiful cos- 
tumes, the performers will transport 
you back to the royal Korean court of 
centuries past. Admission is free. For 
more information, call 410-516-5435. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Singer/songwriter Terri Binion 
performs for the first time in Balti- 
more at 7:30 p.m. at Planet Music in 
the Westview Mall Annex. The in- 
store performance will be followed 
by a CD signing. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-455-5300. 





Wed., November 12 





ON CAMPUS 


The Wednesday Noon Series pre- 
sents “Columbus Center: Gateway 
to the 21st Century,” a talk with 
Treopia Washington, Director of 
Outreach and Community Services 
at the Colombus Center, in the Clip- 
per Room at noon. Washington will 
provide the audience with 21st cen- 


tury science and technology. Ad- 


mission is free, for more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-5473, 


CultureFest ‘97 presents “A World 
of Difference: Diversity and Iden- 


tity in a Multicultural Society” in — 
the Glass Pavilion of Levering Hall at 
6:00 p.m. Hasmulticulturalism taken _ 


other topics will be onhand. Formore 


information, call 410-516-4842. 


CultureFest ‘97 presents “Charm 
City Klezmer” in the Great Hall of 


Levering at 8:45 p.m. Dance with 
Charm City Klezmer in this event co- 
sponsored by Hillel and the Jewish 
Students Association. Klezmer is a 
type of dance music brought to 
America by Eastern European Jews 
in the beginning of this century. 
Charm City Klezmer adds a hip, new 
sound to the age-old Jewish music. 
They even have their own song called 
“Karolsvillitzyner Tanz.” Admission 
is free, for more information, call 410- 
516-5435. 
4% 

The Reel World presents Fail-Safe 
in the Shriver Hall Auditorium at 
10:30 p.m. Admission is $3, for more 
information, call 410-516-8666. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Spike and Charlie’s hosts a wine 
tasting featuring wines from the 
Rhone valley in France from 5:30 p.m. 
to 7:30 p.m. The event, which in- 
cludes light fare, costs $35 per per- 
son. For more information, call Ro- 
tunda Wine and Spirits, who is 
sponsoring the event, at 410-467- 
7777. 


Corks in Baltimore hosts “America 
vs. France,” a five-course dinner with 
blind wine tasting, at 7:00 p.m. The 
event costs $75 per person, including 
tax and gratuity. Reservations are 
required. For more information, call 
410-752-3810. 


Kaplan holds a free seminar entitled 
“The Road to Residency” at 7:30 
p-m. at the Baltimore Kaplan Center 
on West 40th Street. Dr. Bernard Jaar, 
a resident at Allegheny Graduate 
Hospital, will discuss practical issues 
for accessing a residency position in 
the United States. Space is limited. 
Call 800-527-8378 to make reserva- 
tions. 


The Goucher Chamber Symphony 
will present its winter concert in 
Kraushaar Auditorium at 8:00 p.m. 
Ticket prices are $7 general admis- 
sion, $4 for students and senior citi- 
zens. For more information, call 410- 
337-6333. 


Thursday, November 13 





ON CAMPUS 
CultureFest ‘97 presents “Mexican 
Teachers’ Movement for Democ- 
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CultureFest “97 presents David 
Mixner in Mudd Hall Auditorium at 
7:00 p.m. For the first 30 years of his 
life, Mixner, afraid of jeopardizing 
the life he built, told no one he was 
gay. Mixner’s personal account, A 
Stranger Among Friends, describes his 
struggle to overcome his personal in- 
securities and lifelong battle at the 
forefront of civil rights, anti-war and 
gay rights movements. A longtime 
friend of President Clinton’s, Mixner 
helped shape policy at the White 
House and will give his behind-the- 
scene insight into the political ma- 
neuvering behind the Clinton 
administration’s failure to repeal the 
ban on gays in the military. Admis- 
sion is free, for more information, 
call 410-516-5435. 


The Reel World presents Fail-Safein 
the Shriver Hall Auditorium at 8:00 
p.m. and 10:30 p.m. Admission is $3, 
for more information, call 410-516- 
8666. 


OFF CAMPUS 


OA rs 


Center Stage’s Head Theatre pré- 
sents the Baltimore premiere of Kia 
Carthron’s Splash Hatch on the-E 
Going Down, a play about love, losg,. -- - 
and the ozone layer. Show begins td-. ~ - 

night with performances running 
through January 4. Call 410-332-0033 
for more information. 


‘aang! 


The Baltimore Opera Company pre- 
sents Giacomo Puccini’s Madamie - 
Butterfly in Italian with English sub- 
titles beginning tonight at the Lyric 
Opera House. Performances are al 
held on Noy. 15, 16, 19, 21, and 23. 
Tickets are at least $22. For more in- 
formation, call 410-727-6000, | 
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The decorative artists, architects, 
and designers who left their indel- 
ible marks on Evergreen House will 
be featured in special one-hour 
tours, “Opulent Interiors at Ever- 
green: The Aesthetic Movement, 
1870-1900,” highlighting the 
mansion’s fine Victorian crafts- 
manship. The tours willrun through 
November and December during 
regular museum hours. Admission 
is $6 for adults, $5 for seniors, and 
$3 for students. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-0341. 


: 
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“The Big Picture: Joe Shannon, Se- 
lected Paintings and Sculptures” and 
“The Body in Question” by Manon 
Cleary are both being exhibited at 
Maryland Art Place through Novem- 
ber 8. Call 410-962-8565 for more 
information. Se 
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Shakespeare's timeless romp A Mid- : 
“summer Night’s Dream is being per- 
formed through November 9 at Cen- 
ter Stage’s Pearstone Theater. 
‘Performances are Wednesdays 
through Fridays at 8:00 p.m., Satur- 
‘days at 2 and 8:00 p.m., and Sundays 
at 2:00 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. For more 
information, call 410-332-0033. 


Dein Perry’saward-winning Tap Dogs 
‘perform at the Morris A. Mechanic 
‘Theater through Nov. 9 for a second 
run. Performances are Thursday and 
Friday at 7:30 p.m., Saturday at 5:00 
p.m. and 9:00 p.m., and Sunday at 
3:00 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. Tickets are 
$15.50 to $34.50 . For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-1200. 


“Multiple Visions,” an exhibition of 
‘recent work by studio and associate 
‘artists, is at Baltimore Clayworks 
‘through November 15. For more in- 
formation, call 410-578-1919. 


F. Scott Black’s Towson Dinner The- 
ater presents Damn Yankees through 
November 16. Call 410-321-6596 for 
more information. 


“The Works of the Glass Man, 
Deborah Donelson and the Photog- 
raphy of Toni Catany,” is at the 
Gomez Gallery through November 
16. Call 410-752-2080 for more in- 
formation. 


The Pearl Gallery hosts “Art in the 
First Degree: Artwork of the Cast and 
Crew of Homicide” through Novem- 
ber 21. For more information, call 
410-467-2260. 


Theatre Project presents the world 
premiere of Scott Baker’s one-man 
show Geek Circus. Performances are 
Wednesdays through Saturdays at 
8:00 p.m. and on Sundays at 3:00 p.m. 
Tickets are $8 for students and $14 
for the general public. Call 410-752- 
8558 for more information. 


The Axis Theatre hosts the U.S. pre- 
miere of Kafka Dances by Timothy 
Daly through November 23. 





The Fells Point Corner Theater pre- 
sents the classic comedy Room Ser- 
vice through November 30. Perfor- 
Mances are Thursdays through 
Saturdays at 8:00 p.m.and Sundaysat 
2:00 p.m. Tickets are $10 on Fridays 
and Sundays and $11 on Saturdays. 


For more information, call 410-276- 
7837. 
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Campus Notes 


Completed applications for January 
1998 Intersession Minicourse In- 
structors are due by November 5. For 
more information, call 410-516-8209. 


Spend Intersession 1998 studying 
Renaissance Artin Florence ltaly with 
a small group of JHU students. All 
undergraduates are eligible to apply 
for this three credit course, although 
students who have already taken or 
are taking Art History courses will 
have admission preference. Visit the 
History of Art Department 
(Mergenthaler Room 268) or call 410- 
516-7117 for more information. 


Eighty Predoctoral Fellowships will 
be awarded in 1998 by the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute for full-time 
study toward a Ph.D. or Sc.D. in bio- 
logical sciences. The fellowships are 
intended for students who have com- 
pleted less than a year of graduate 
study an MLS., Ph.D., or Sc.D. in bio- 
logical sciences. Students who hold 
or are pursuing medical or dental 
degrees may also be eligible to apply 
for fellowship support for study to- 
ward the Ph.D. or Sc.D. Write to 
Hughes Fellowship Office, National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington D.C. 20418 for 
an application or more information. 
The application deadline is Novem- 
ber 12. 


The Ford Foundation will be award- 
ing Predoctoral and Dissertation Fel- 
lowships for Minorities. Applicants 
must be U.S. citizens or nationals and 


Submit your events and 
campus notes for 


publication in the 
News-Letter! 
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members of one of the following eth- 
nic groups: Native American Indian, 
Alaskan native (Eskimo or aleut), 
Black/African American, Mexican- 
American/Chicana/Chicano, Native 
Pacific Islander (Polynesian or 
Micronesian), or Puerto Rican. 
Awards will be made for research- 
based doctoral programs in the be- 
havioral and social sciences, humani- 
ties, engineering, mathematics, 
physical and life sciences, or for in- 
terdisciplinary programs, 
Predoctoral applicants must not have 
completed more than two years of 
graduate study toward a Ph.D. or an 
Sc.D. by the beginning of the fall 1997 
term. Dissertation applicants must 
have completed all course work, ex- 
aminations, language requirements, 
and all other departmental and insti- 
tutional requirements for the Ph.D. 
or Sc.D. (except for the writing and 
defense of the dissertation) by Febru- 
ary 14, 1998. Write to Fellowship Of- 
fice/FF, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton DC, 20418 for application mate- 
rials or more information. The appli- 
cation deadline is November 15. 


The German Society of Maryland is 
offering scholarships to undergradu- 
ate and graduate students of German 
ancestry residing in Maryland. Quali- 
fications include a minimum GPA of 
3.0 and atleast two completed semes- 
ters of study. Special consideration 
will be given to students who are ap- 
plying the German language or the 
culture of German speaking coun- 
tries. Students must file the Princeton 
Financial Aid form. Write the Ger- 
man Society of Maryland at P.O. Box 
22585, Baltimore, MD 21203-4585 or 
call 410-865-0450 for an application. 
Application deadline is April 15, 1998. 


President William R. Brody plans to 
hold frequent office hours for stu- 
dents during the 1997-98 academic 
year. Students may sign up for a 15- 
minute appointment during any of- 
fice hour by contacting his office 
weekdays between 8:30 a.m. and 5:00 
p.m. His office is located in Garland 
Hall Room 242. call 410-516-8068 for 
more information. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 


CINEMA 


BO Ei i el 


by Lee Heritage 


The Charles Theatre—Playing this week at the 
Charles Theatre are two new films. Alive and Kicking 
is a British drama about a dancer. No, it is not what 
you think. It is nothing like that other British film 
about dancing men. Anybody want to rock? Any- 
body? Anybody? Come to the Charles and see Neil 
Young in the rockumentary The Year of the Horse. 
Searching for a “Heart of Gold”? Hell, I’m just trying 
to get an A in Biochem. Call 410-727-FILM for film 
times. 


The Orpheum—Playing down in Fells Point 
through Sunday are some buono movies by benissimo 
Italian directors. Il Conformista (Nightly at 7:30 p.m. 
with a weekend matinee at 2 p.m.), by Bernardo 
Bertolucci, is about a man’s repression of his homo- 
sexuality and his work in the fascist secret service. A 
Special Day (Nightly at 9:30 p.m. with a weekend 
matinee at 4 p.m.) stars the sexy Sophia Loren and the 
not-so-sexy Marcello Mastroianni and the definitely 
NOT sexy rise of fascism. Ooh 1a 1a! The Orpheum 
goes Francais starting Monday with Bande a part 
(Band of Outsiders) and Jean-Luc Godard’s Week- 
end. Call 410-732-4614 for more information. 

World—Playing this week at the glorious Shriver 
Hall is Sidney Lumet’s Fail-Safe (Nov. 12 and 13 at 8 
p.m. and 10:30 p.m.) Henry Fonda plays the Presi- 
dent of the United States who accidentally bombs the 
Soviet Union. Yeah, sure Henry Fonda’s good, but 
could he kick some commie butt if Air Force One got 
hijacked? Didn’t think so. Call 410-516-8666 for more 
details. 


The Senator—Here’s something you never thought 
that you would read: Marky Mark (oops...I mean 
Mark Wahlberg) is at the Senator. See the “Man With- 
out a Belt” take it off... take it all off in the ode to the 
porn biz, Boogie Nights (1 p.m., 4 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
with a Friday and Saturday show at 10:30 p.m.). This 
movie shows how well Mr. Wahlberg is endowed. 
With acting talent. Yeah, sure. Call 410-435-8338 for 
more information. 


Sony Theatre Rotunda—Down at the Rotunda this 
week is the spouse-swapping fiesta The Ice Storm 
(2:30 p.m., 5 p.m., 7:30 p.m. and 10 p.m.), starring 
Kevin Kline, Sigourney Weaver and Christina Ricci. 
Don’t you just love these family values? Also playing 
is The House of Yes (2 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7 p.m. and 9:30 
p.m.), starring Parker Posey and Tori Spelling. In this 
movie Parker Posey thinks she’s Jackie Onassis, and 
Tori Spelling thinks she can bea real actress. Call 410- 
235-1800 for more information. 


Towson Commons—There’sa deluge of new mov- 
ies at the Commons this week! Mad City stars Dustin 
Hoffman and John Travolta. Ahhhh! Tootsie meets 
Vinnie Babarino. “Hey, Mr. Kot-tair... | mean Mrs. 
Kot-tair... I mean...” Have you ever watched the Brit- 
ish show Mr, Bean and thought, “Hey, this guy should 
have his own feature-length movie?” Didn’t think so. 
But somebody apparently did, “cause heeeeeere’s 





It’s that time again.... 


GIRL SCOUT COOKIE SALES! 


Troop 2184 and KAO will be selling cookies 


in front of Levering Union 


November 6", 7, 10°? and 11 
from //lam to 2pm. 
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Bean! The Orkin Man’s back, and boyishe pissed!!! 
Come see a bunch of bad-ass bugs in Starship 
Troopers. And don’t even think of using RAID. Did 
youknow that The Full Monty just became Britain’s 
top-grossing film ever??? Yeah, Chariots of Fire, 
Shmariots of Fire. Give me more naked men!!! Most 
definitely not a British top seller, Kiss the Girls is 
about a bunch of young, college-age women stolen 
from their homes. And the culprit isn’t Jerry 
Seinfeld, either. With all the talk of cells, you'll 
think twice before exfoliating after you see Gattaca. 
If you’ve ever had fantasies of kidnapping a former, 
model, maybe you should go see A Life Less Ordi- 
nary. Or, better yet, maybe you should go see a 
psychiatrist. Fairy Tale: A True Story is about those 
cute flying things. Killer bees. And for the late night 
show you can come see what happens when you 
take plastic surgery a bit too seriously in Face/Off. 
Call 410-825-5233 for times. 


United Artists at Harbor Park—The El Nifo of 
movie weekends has hit the Harbor! Samuel L. Jack- 
son stars in Eve’s Bayou. He’s so cool. Lee Heritage 
25:17: The path of the righteous actor is beset on all 
sides. Blessed is he who stars in Eve’s Bayou. Mad 
City is a story about journalism that is manipulated 
and twisted. The first idea for the title was Hard 
Copy: The Movie. If you like giant alien bugs a lot, 
check out Starship Troopers. Okay, so maybe it’s 
true that cockroaches will outlast us in the event of 
a nuclear war. But they don’t have to be so mean 
about it! Plus, many movies have been held over for 
another week. Richard Gere is at it again in Red 
Corner. What “it” is...I don’t know. I Know What 
You Did Last Summer. What, you know that I slept 
on the third floor in 100 degree heat without any air 
conditioning? Prepare to be scared out of your wits 
in Kiss the Girls, starring Morgan Freeman and lots 
and lots of women. Al Pacino plays bad in The 
Devil’s Advocate. Imagine Al in Jack Nicholson’s 
role from A Few Good Men: You can’t handle the 
truth...hooo-ah! 

Welcome to the wacky world of Gattaca where 
Ethan Hawke is considered to be a freak of nature. 
Apparently the screenwriter has never been to my 
hometown. Do you remember the movie 18 Again? 
Yeah, well Switchback doesn’t have any zany body- 
swapping action. Darn! For somedown-home cook- 
ing and down-home families, go see Soul Food. 
And if it’s corruption you want, it’s corruption 
you ll get in Keenan Ivory Wayans’ Most Wanted . 
Call 410-837-3500 for movie times. 


Weekend Wonder Flix—Come see the movie 
adaptation of that classic PBS show 3...2...1... Con- 
tact (Saturday at 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m.). Watch 
Jodie Foster help the Bloodhound Gang get out of 
another one of their wacky messes. 

This time the Bloodhound Gang solves a mys- 
tery involving aliens from the solar system Vega. 
You meddling kids!!!! Call 410-516-8666 for more 
information. 
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by Kevin Fagan 
ARIES: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) LipRA: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) : 
Don’t hide your ego under a Might will always conquer right, no YOU'RE RIGHT 
é é rae. DAD, DONOU NOTI KS yh 
bushel—let the world know how matter what moralists like to tell us, so RIAA OEE ar GLO) y A NOSERING 
great you think you are. Make sure put down your Kant book and start ABOUT ME 2 WOULD 'VE 


to exaggerate if necessary. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Be both a borrower and a lender— 
what did Shakespeare know? He was 
born five hundred years ago. Don’t 
live in some antiquated past. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

Afraid of falling objects hitting you 
in the head when you least expect it? 
Well, you are now, aren’t you? Let’s 
just say you should watch yourneck. 


CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

Of all the choices you make this 
week, you might make the stupid- 
est one this Friday unless you ask 
your RA for advice. Yeah, right. 
Leo: (JULY 23-AuGustT 22) 

What are you going to do after you 
graduate? You’ve been wondering 
this a lot recently. Perhaps you 
should wonder: will you graduate? 


Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 

You may have more tact than most 
of your friends, but did you ever 
notice how they never agree when 
you constantly point it out to them? 
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Afrika Bambaata 
Big Daddy (Kane) 
Biz Markie 

Crazy Legs 

Doug E (Fresh) 
Grandmaster (Flash) 


Fat Boys 
; Flava Flav 


no FREAR'N way,’ 
why, T'S A CREA, 
Lochc DINER Ay 
WHICH Te HANG! 


TT Migty NeT Look LIKE i'm APPLYING 
My BUSINESS DEGREE WELL, BUT IF Nor FoR 
THIS FAG ADE oF ENDEAGNE ... UM, QUAINTINGS, 


wn 


working out. 


Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

Say you, say me, say no syntax, natu- 
rally. Do you need further proof that 
pop music is robbing our young people 


of their proper grammar? 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
In case you see a huge crowd of people 
running at you with machetes, try to 
placate them with a jolly smile and 
perjaps a kind word or two. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANuary 19) 

Fits of rabid hysteria followed by quiet 
meditation on the death of Kenny prob- 
ably indicate that you should stop get- 
ting cable TV for your own health. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuary 18) 
Ofcourse itsucks thatit’s getting colder, 
but now you get to burst out all those 
fabulous fall colors you’ve been hiding 
in your closet. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

Joy will be yours if you spend the week 
making pirate noises. Even if you'll 
never be a real swashbuckler, you can 
still feel like a King for a day. 


by Cody Wilmer 
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Old School Rap 


‘I cant live without my radio 
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WORDS T0 FIND: 


Furious Five 

Kool (Moe Dee) 
Kurtis (Blow) 

LL Cool (James) 
Melle Mel 

Public Enemy 

Rock (Steady Crew) 
Run DMC 


Slick Rick 
Soulsonic (Force) 
Sugar (Hill Gang) 
Terminator X 
Whodini 


Bonus phrase: 
‘My Adidas’ 


LET ME GET THI5 
SIRAIGHT: MY SON 





© 1996 United Feature Syndicate, Inc 


WELL,1 GUESS 
THERE'S ONLY 
ONE MATURE 
WAN TO DEAL 
WITA THIS 





DEVELOPMENT... 









KILLED HIM! 


\ OON'T JuM?, RALPH 
an fcc You'll FLATTEN 
CARDS TO PATRICK! 









Lickin up the cold, wet jelly 


hat’s the least ap- 

petizing animal 

you can think of? 

(You vegetarians 

can just abstain 

from this discussion, okay?) It’s prob- 

ably something slimy, like a slug, or, 
maybe, a jellyfish. 

Yes. Jellyfish. Imagine sucking 

down a wet, wiggling jellyfish as its 


Who are you in this picture? 


OK Class, I know T'm 0 great teaches, 


tentacles flail around in your mouth. 

Yummy. 

Actually, if you look, you can find 
a whole slew of jellyfish recipes. No 
kidding. People eat the slimy critters 
all the time. 

But we won't. 

Well, who knows? Neither of us 
have ever tried it, and our parents 
claimed that means we have to right 


by Walter Lin 


but rot everyone can sit in the front raw. 


C17 Crmenden Comnmmancatvans fi 


“Here’s an idea... how ‘bout we skip the fight 
and go straight to making up.” 


“Ts that some kind of political statement?” 





not to give it a shot. 

Also, we’re pretty weak when it 
comes to dares... 

Anyone can whip this jellyfish 
recipe right up. You don’t need an 
oven or even a microwave. You can 
gross out your pals with just running 
water, afew pots, astovetop...oh, and 
some prepared, shredded jellyfish.’ 
Mmmmm... ys 


SARABILLARD & 
ALLANMASSIE 


Eat This! 
Sesame Jellyfish pot 


1/2 Ib Prepared shredded jellyfish |~ 
2 ts Light soy sauce 

2 tb Sesame oil 

2 ts White rice vinegar 
2 ts Sugar 


> 


3 tb White sesame seeds, tossed Ta . 


Rinse the jellyfish in running wa ‘4 


ter first, and do it well, okay? Then, 
put it in a stainless steel bowl and 
cover it with boiling water. Just let it 
sit for about 15 minutes or until it’s; 
tender. (There’s nothing worse than; 
tough jellyfish, see.) * 
Now, drain it and soak it at least 
six times in several changes of cold, 
water. We want these suckers to be’ 
clean. < 
Drain it thoroughly and blot dry, 
with paper towels. Setit aside. Whew. 
Now make the sauce. Mix soy’ 
sauce, sesame oil, vinegar and sugar’ 
in a small bowl. — 
Toss the jellyfish well in this sauce. 
and let it sit for more than half and 
hour. ; 
Just before serving, you might 
want to garnish it upa bit with sesame’ 
seeds, so it looks pretty. Serves two. ' 


an | 


Leold www.leold.com 


by Roger and Salem Salloom® 1997 


| was feeling sleepy all 
the time. 

So! went to an 
acupuncturist. 

She was azen % 
acupunturist. 


She blindfolded 
herself, took out a blow gun, 
told me to run for the door as 
she blew those little needles 
at me. 


| ran outside, never 
went back and felt much 
better... , 


Life is good. 
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Help Wanted 





Students needed to work for the 
jst Annual “Johns Hopkins Job 
fair” to be held Friday, November 
7in Levering Hall. Variety of posi- 
tions available. Various shifts to be 
filled from 7 a.m. to7 p.m. ($6.00/ 
hr). For further information, please 
call 410-516-8056 or stop by the 
Office of Career Planning and De- 
velopment, Merryman Hall. 


TUTOR in Behavioral Statistics 
and/or Biology needed at Towson 
University for student with special 
learning needs. Approximately 3 
days/week; 2 hours/day. $15/hour. 
301-585-1119. 


$1500 weekly potential mailing our 
circulars. Free information. Call 
410-347-1475. 


Hopkins student looking for clean- 
ing lady once a week. Reasonable 
salary. Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprint spectrum Erikson 
hand set leather case, cigarette 
lighter adapter, new in box. Cost 
$200, sell $120. 410-592-8608. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. Totally 
bedridden young man in down- 
town nursing home desperately 
needs regular visitors. “Woody” 
hasmuscular dystrophy, mild men- 
al retardation, & difficulty com- 
cane due to a breathing ma- 
chine. He loves Barney, children’s 
videos, music, & more. Please call 
410-385-2141 as soon as possible. 


Part-time childcare needed. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/wk. Must 
beavailable Mon. 9-2; remain- 
ing hours flexible. Experience 

"preferred. References required. 
$5.50/hr. Rodgers Forge. Call 
Sally, (410) 825-9011. 


Valet Parking $9-$13 per hour- 
Federal Valet needs full and 
part time car parkers in the Bal- 
timore area for our expanding 
valet service. Call Mon-Wed 
12-4 P.M. at (202)364-8399. 


TUTOR in Behavior Statistics and/ 
or Biology needed at Towson Uni- 
versity for student with speciallearn- 
ing needs. Approximately 3 days/ 
Week; 2 hours/day. $15./hour. 310- 
585-1119. 


Merchandise 
Market 


Sofa 78” for $35. Basic color is 
ige with various designs through- 
out. Call 410-662-6641. 





a 

Jane Fonda Fitness Treadmill, 
Video, booklet, $40 or BO. Susan, 
_ 410-323-7738 or ssd@jhu.edu. 









m nt center, tables, TV, vacuum 
faner , and more. . . 18 months 
OBO, 


85 Mazda 626, white, auto, alc., 
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ass. 96K miles, 2 year old tranns. 
Véw water pump and battery, ask 
$1500 obo. Please call 410-823- 
(932 or 410-955-2944 (w). 





INFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free ofc 
"and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins U 
"tions. All free classifieds must includ 
 affiliatiClassifiedInformationClassified adve 
~ charge to students, faculty, staff, and affiliat 
) University and Medical Institutions. All free 
~ name, phone, and Hopkins affiliation. Free cl 
© run each week as space allows or until oth 
© words. Longer ads may be edited to 50 wor 


harge tostudents, faculty, staff, 
niversity and Medical Institu- 
€ name, phone, and Hopkins 
rtising is offered free of 
es of the Johns Hopkins 
classifieds must include 
assifieds will continue to 
erwise notified. Limit 50 
ds at our discretion. 


at 25 cents per word while 
ents per word. The News- 
advertising. Display 
A Display Classified 
ad, or any classified, 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


Christmas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 
1972 in perfect condition. Reason- 
ably priced. Call 410-728-8933. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ End 
brand. Waterproof. Color blue. Size 
small (generous). $30. Deb, 410- 
516-8561 

Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excel- 
lent condition, $650 or best offer. 
ALso boots size 11 (free). Please call 
410-538-5853. 


Mountain Bike, Shenango-Cicnal 
200 GS-7 speed, black-only used 3 
times. Paid $250/Sell $160 or best 
offer. Please call 410-252-7445. 


CAMERA, Olympus OM-88, SLR, 
for sale with flash. Camera has au- 
tomatic settings for exposure and 
an adapter for manual settings. 
Lense on the camera is 28-70 mm 
zoom. $200 obo. Email 
cyn@malt.cs.jhu.edu. 


14.4 PCMCIA Modem-New and in 
original plastic package! Compat- 
ible with all major PCMIA Note- 
book PCs and applications. Data/ 
Fax software for DOS and Win- 
dows included. Windows 95 com- 
patible. $750r _ best offer. Please 
e-mail jabulencia@aol.com. 


Earth’s Biggest Web Site for: Ray- 
Ban Sunglasses at 40% off retail 
prices! Order yours while supplies 
last! http://Surf-Sand-N- 
Bikinis.com/sunglasses_intro.htm 


2-16 megs EDO 60 ns ram-$50 each. 
TV card $50. 410-563-9597, 
lle@jhsph.edu. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (nego- 
tiable). Call 410-538-5853 after 5:30 
p-m. Mon-Fri. — 


Beginner 4 pc tempro drum set. Base 
drum 20,” tom 12,” snare 14,” floor 
tom 16,” Ludwig drum heads, white 
pearl, $350 (negotiable). Call 410- 
252-7445. 


Must sell: Yamaha upright piano, 
excellent condition, asking $2, 000. 
No reasonable offer refused. Call 
410-358-8025 evenings/ can leave 
message anytime or can e-mail 
rganbar@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


White IKEA desk for sale. Top 2’ by 
5,’ 4 drawers on each side, easy to 
move, perfect condition. $75/obo. 
Call 410-662-8656 or e-mail 
“elizabeth@jhu.edu.” 


TOYOTA CELICA shiftstick 
sportscar low miles 1989, 4 wd. 
sunroof power steering A/C 
$3500 obo. Maintainance by 
Brentwood Autos. Must sell- 
owner leaving country. Call 
(410) 435-4697. 


Sofa 92” soft blue, $180; 
Loveseat, $80; Chair and Otto- 
man, $100; Queen bed, $190; 
Pine round table 36” and 2 
chairs, $165; Desk 62” x 30,” 
$100; Panasonic VCR and 12” 
TV, $95; Kettle, $12. Call (410) 
435-4697. 


For Sale Microwave, 10 speed 
bike, bed, futon, charis and 
lamps, vacuum cleaner, color 
TV, VCR, coffee table, huge 9 
drawer dresser. 377 - 0038. 


FOR SALE: microwave $70. 
LARGE 9 drawer dresser, wal- 
nut? $95. vacuum $20. Hoover 


$45. 10 speed Bike $45. toaster 


oven $15. oscillating fan $9. 2 


drawer file $14. TV $15.(BW) 
push mower $20. electric $45. 
377 - 0038. 


One pair of wide range speak- 
ers, $10.2 Alarm clocks, $1 each. 
Video tape “Pretty Girl” by Julia 
Roberts, $3. CD “Sax by the fire” 
John Tesh, $7. Tao, 243-0794. 





Roommates 
Wanted — 


Owings Mills-Female to sharé huge 
2 BR apt beginning Jan. Own BR, 
bath, W/D, near Metro. $475 + 1/2 
util. Call Penny 410-902-6554. 





Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo + utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at 410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. 
Call 410-235-9140 ASAP. 


N/S female wanted to share large, 
lovely 3 br/2 ba apt, d/w, w/d, $306/ 
mo. Available 11/1. 410-235-9126. 


Share semi-furnished rowhouse 
with grad student on quiet street 1 
block from JHU. Near JHMI 
shuttle. Fenced yard, full kitchen, 
w/d, a.c., storage. Pet okay. 
Available now, short or long-term 
lease. $225/ month or $285/ month, 
plus 1/2 utilities. 410-889-8201, 
cschmidt03@sprynet.com. 


One housemate needed; safe area 
Charles Village, W/D, DW, A/C, 
newly-remodeled kitchen/baths, 
$265/mo. PHone evenings, Judy 
337-7052. 


Nonsmoker to share garden style 2 
BR/2 Bath on W, 39th St. -Roland 
Park. Mid Oct. to Jan. Furnished. 
355/negotiable + 1/2 utils. 410-243- 
2832, roman@jhu.edu. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. 
$325/ month + 1/2 util. 410-433- 
7457. 


Sublet: Oct. to Jan. Nonsmoker 
to share Woodcliffe garden style 
2BR/2BA on W.39th St. Fur- 
nished. 355/mo + 1/2 utils. 410- 
318-8157, roman@jhu.edu. 


ROOMMATE WANTED for 3 
bedroom apartment at 
W.University Pkwy. Walking 
distance to Homewood. $ 250 
heating included. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 


MAGNIFICENT VICTORIAN 
HOME--FOR SALE. Enjoy gra- 
cious living in a lovely restored his- 
toric home! Many beautiful and 
unique architectrual features! Free- 
standing 3-level house. 4/5 BR, 3 
BA, 3 fireplaces, garage. 3/4 mile 
from JHU/Homewood. Extraordi- 
nary value at $144,900! PRIORITY 
REALTY, 410-298-1076 EHO. 


Sublet: Available now. Large studio 
apartment at the Hopkins House 
(39th Street). 12th Floor with slid- 
ing glass doors to balcony. Rent in- 
cludes all utilities. Call Terri at 410- 
889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build- 
ing and unit. Hardwood floors, fire- 
place, skylights, deck, parking, AC, 
all appliances (including W/D). For 
sale by owner: $72,500. Available 
Spring 1998 (negotiable). Call 410- 
752-3674 for appointment. 


Roland Park apartment for rent. . 
Spacious 1BR apartment in quiet, 


historic house with huge yard. Ideal 
for 1 or 2 people. Available in early 
December. $710/month. Heat and 
water included, 410-235-3612. 


Apartment for rent: overly, beauti- 
ful 2nd floor apartment-single 
home, | bedroom, kitchen with re- 
frigerator, living room and bath. 
Private entrance, yard, separate 
meters. $450.00 mo plus utilities. 
No pets. Call 410-893-0274. Apart-_ 
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ment 15 minutes from JHU. 


Oakenshawe EOG, Sunny com- 
pletely updated 5 br, 3 new baths, 
new island kitchen, private brick 
courtyard, 2 car garage with remote 
entry, $109,000. 410-243-1194. 


Twin bed, sofa bed, entertainment 
center, tables, tv, vacuum cleaner, 
carpets, air conditioner & more... 
.18 months old. OBO.410-662-7742, 
cmathis@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Free Housing and stipend. Fur- 
nished efficiency off N. Charles Pri- 
vate entrance. Washer/dryer, a/c, 
free cable, free utilities in exchange 
16 hours housekeping, childcare for 
one child. Must have car. 410-467- 
0800. 


Free furnished efficiency (off 
N.Charles & 39th) plus stipend in 
exchange 16 hours weekly moth- 
ers/fathers “helper.” Errands, light 
housekeeping, childcare. Must be 
non-smoking JHU student with 
car. 

410-467-0800... 


ROOM FOR RENT! Available 
Sept 1: 3 rooms, from $225/mo. 
Charles Village Rowhouse. 
Laundry room. 1 w/shared 
Bathroom, 2 w/private bath- 
room. unfurnished bedrooms, 
furnished house. security de- 
posit. req’d, year-long lease. NO 
SMOKERS! Contact Paul: 
paulidin@jhu.edu or (410)235- 
5181 


Across from JHMI security, 
completely renovated, large 
3BR, 2.5BA, $250/room+utils., 
410-534-7954. 


Apartment near JHU/Union Me- 
morial Hospital. $450 + 1/3 utili- 
ties. (301) 236-9834 or (410) 617- 
2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT- 
Bright, first floor apartment with 
1 Bdrm. Large rear yard. Walk to 
campus. 3205 Guilford Ave. $460 
+ electric. Heat, hot water in- 
cluded. 410-560-2883. 


Travel/Spring 
Break 


Spring Break ‘98. Best Prices to 
Mexico, Jamaica, Bahamas, & 
Florida. Group Discounts & Free 
Drink Parties! Sell Trips, Earn Cash, 
& Go Free! 1-800-234-7007.www. 
endlesssummertours.com. 


Sell Trips Earn Cash, & Go Free! 
Endless Summer Tours is now hir- 
ing Campus Reps. Market Spring 
Break Packages, Earn Cash & A 
Free Spring Break Trip(s). 1-800 - 
2, 324 5= 7-208 OF 7a caw ae WeeWee 
endlesssummertours.com. 


Cancun = Crom $399 
ica 
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florida a 


NOW HIRING REPS! 


from 
1-800-234-7007 


http l/www-endlesssunmunertours.com 





**EARN FREE TRIPS & 
CASH!** 
CLASS TRAVEL needs stu- 
dents to promote Spring Break 
1998! Sell 15 trips & travel free! 
Highly motivated students can 
earn a free trip & over $10,000! 
Choose Cancun, Bahamas, 


Mazatlan, Jamica or Florida! 
North America’s largest stu- 
dent tour operator! Call Now! 
1-800-838-6411. 


**SPRING BREAK...TAKE2** 
Organize group! Sell 15...Take 
2 free. Jamaica, Cancun, Baha- 
mas, Florida, Barbados, Padre 
& More. Free Parties, Eats & 
Drinks. Sun Splash 1-800- 
AZ Onn JAS Alt OWE Wie 
sunsplashtours.com. 


Student 
Employment _ 


For current student job 
listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the Office 
of Student Employment and 
Payroll Services at 516-5411. 
Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman 
Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425, 


Lost and Found 


The following is a list of un- 
claimed 
items and the location where 
they were found from Sep- 
tember 4 to September 19. 
Contact the Security Office at 
516-4600 to claim property. 
The Security Office is located 
behind Shriver Hall. 


Lost: two mathematics text- 
books. Borrowed last semester 
and never returned. 1)”Math- 
ematical Methods for Physi- 
cists” by Arfken, 2)Advanced 
Engineering Mathematics by 
O’Neil. If you or anyone you 
know have any information 
leading to the recovery of these 
books it would be appreiciated. 
Or, if you have these books I 
would appreciate if you would 
return them. Reward Offered. 
Reply to Matthew B. Stone 
(mstone@pha.jhu.edu) (410) 
889-0492. 


Personals 


ADOPTION. For you--respect, un- 
derstanding, and no presure. For 
your baby--love, security, anda ter- 
rific adopted brother. Ongoing con- 
tact possible. Can pay medical and 
legal. Please call Melinda & Joe (JHU 
grad) toll-free at 1-888-287-3336. 


Hello ladies-SWCM, Hopkins grad, 
hard-working, professional seeks a 
nice lady for friendship, dating, or 
relationship. Please write to: M.P., 
193B N. Dairy Rd., Beltsville, MD 
20705. 





Services 


IMMIGRATION-permanent resi- 
dency (green card), outstanding 
researchers, national interest waiv- 
ers, labor certification, H1-B and 
other nonimmigrant visas, visa ex- 
tensions, change of status, Jim 
Elliott, Attorney at Law, 410-486- 
5422. 

Foreign students-visitors. DV-1 
Greencard Program available. 1- 


Bll. 


800-773-8704 & 818-882-9681. Ap- 5 


plications close November 16. 


Seasoned word processing spe- ; 
cialists and medical transcription- . 
ists will type your confidential ; 
medical, legal, and general tran- ; 
scription tapes, dissertations, ; 
manuscripts, etc. No job too} 
small!! Reasonable rates. We are | 


reliable, experienced, profes- 


sional, fast, and have business ref- ° 
erences. Contact Linda at 410-433- ° 


0132, pager 410-712-5243. E-mail: 
marandia@flash.net. 


Experienced graduate student : 
wishes to help undergraduates | 


having trouble studying chemistry 


Call 410-467-8520 late atnight or : 
e-mail Myk1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. + 


Proofreading & Editing service: pa- : 


pers, dissertations, manuscripts, 


chapters. Rates reasonable. Donna, 


410-764-1666. 


Seasoned word processing special- 


ists and medical transcriptionists 


will type your confidential medical, | 


legal , and general transcription 


tapes, dissertations, manuscripts, | 


etc. No job to small! Reasonable 
rates. We are reliable, experienced, 


professional, fast, and have busi- } 
ness references. Contact Linda at * 
410-712-5243 * 
(pager), email; marandia@flash.net * 


410-433-0132, 


Geta free 19 cent/min. phone card. * 
Send self-addressed stamped enve- * 
lope to: 822 Guilford Ave #145, Bal- - 
timore MD 21202 or visit our : 
website at http://www.netcom.com/ + 


~geowang. 


Find out how to get your free 19 » 


cent/minute phone card. Visit our « 
website: http://www.netcom.com/ . 
~geowang. 


Flute lessons: experienced - 
teacher on Peabody Prep. fac- : 
ulty. Allages and levels. Lynn ; 
Davidoff, (410) 685-9583. First | 
lesson is free. 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE ; 
relieves tension, reduces stress, » 
Soothes body, mind and spirit! 
Charles Village appointments. 
Mim Caris, Certified Massage 
Practitioner, 235-9081. 


Hopkins Professor, stroke im- 
paired, seeking office assistant, 
few hours/ week. Filing, manage 
appointment calendar, e-mail, 
other correspondence. Familiar- 
ity with statistics and experience 
with PC desirable, 410-435- 
7166, 4-7 p.m. 


General Notices 


Fashion Survey Give us your in- 
put on the fashion industry, 
visit: <http://www.webcom.com. 
esnet> Call (410) 662/8965 or 
(410)366-9189. 


Hopkins Needs HIV Negative 
Volunteers-The Center for 
Immunization Research at 
Johns Hopkins is looking for 
volunteers who do not have 
HIV infection to participate 


in a preventive HIV vaccine | 


study. Participants must be 
18-50 and healthy. For info., 
call 410- 955-7283, 410- 955- 
SAVE. 


The sisters of Alpha Phi 
would like to congratulate 
our new members: Terry 
Prendiville, Kari 
Rosenthal, Katie Rouse, 
and Katie Wan. 


THE NEWS-LETTER 


-NEEDS WRITERS FOR NEWS, 
_ SPORTS, FEATURES, AND ARTS. 


We also have a delivery position available. 


“Call 410.516.6000 for details, 
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$1 Well Drinks! 


° HUGE menu—you name it, and we’ve 
‘probably got it——sandwiches, subs, salads, 
pastas, vegetarian dishes and much more! 

° Eat in or carry out 

- Open tiate every night—weeknights ‘til 11 p.m. 
Weekends ‘til 2 a.m. 


ny, HENRY’S 


Whe Thinks Of A This Stutt? 
Restauront - Bar - Carry-out + Cotering 





3105 Se. Pend Strect Ga the ald Homewood Dall) 


(410) 467-4456 
‘ (410) 828-5095 (410) 638-5495 
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